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The object of the NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY is to pre- | 
sent, as concisely as possible, the history of every word, and of 
all the different uses of every word, in the written language, 
not omitting those which are now obsolete. In order to ensure 
complete accuracy and thoroughness it has been judged desir- 
able, instead of adopting the traditional and often erroneous | 
instances contained in existing dictionaries, to make an entirely 
fresh selection of representative extracts from the original works 
themselves. To gather together this fresh and trustworthy | 
material—in other words, to lay a secure and adequate founda- 
tion for the fabric of English lexicography—has been the task 
of five-and-twenty years, and of more than 1,300 readers, 
working under the superintendence of the London Philological 
Society. Over 5,000 of the chief English writers of all ages, 
and at least four times as many separate works, have been laid 
under contribution ; and some idea of the bulk of the material | 
which the Editor has drawn upon may be formed from the fact 
that more than 3,000,000 distinct quotations, each complete in | 
itself, have been placed at his disposal, of which about a third 
yx will be finally included in the Dictionary. Every passage 

furnished with a precise date and reference for the purpose 
of verification. 

Nor has the principle of co-operation been confined to the 
collection of the raw material. The Editor, though even the 
minutest details of the work have passed under his eye, has 
fréely availed himself of the services of students of English and | 
of other branches of knowledge bearing thereon in all parts of 
the world. The New Dictionary, therefore, will represent in a 
condensed form the accumulated knowledge of very many of | 
the first scholars of our time, and will, if the expectations of 
its promoters are realized, be found in all respects abreast of 
the actual state of science. The Editor has sought to give such 
results only as are beyond dispute, avoiding rash speculation 
and all dogmatism on doubtful points. His object has been to 


SCHOLARS AND MEN OF SCIENCE. 


allow each word, as far as possible, to tell its own story by 
careful selection of the most characteristic examples, and by a 
strictly logical arrangement and subdivision of its various mean- 
ings, his own explanations being as brief as may be found con- 
sistent with clearness, 

The work is addressed, not only to the advanced student of 
English literature, who will find it to combine a glossary of 
obsolete words with an etymological dictionary of the living 


| language, or to the student of the sciences, who will learn from 


it at what date the technical terms with which he is dealing 
were introduced, and what modifications of form or sense they 
have since undergone, or to the professed philologist, but also, 
and in no less a degree, to the general reader, who will here 
find, ready to his hand, the derivation and accepted pronuncia- 
tion, the past history and present use of every word which may 


| occur in his reading, and concerning which he may desire to be 
| further informed. 


It is thought that the extracts, even in the 
abridged form which considerations of space have rendered 
necessary, may still possess; an independent interest of their 
own. Many vexed questions of etymology will be found to be 
settled, once and for all, when brought, as here, to the touch- 
stone of history; and it can scarcely be but that new light will 
be thrown on various literary and bibliographical problems 
which have puzzled generations of inquirers. In the confident 
hope that it will be recognized as a contribution of solid and 
permanent value to the study of our language and literature, 
and as an attempt, carefully planned and conscientiously 
executed, to achieve for English all, and more than all, that 
Littré has achieved for Freach, the First Part of the NEW 


| ENGLISH DICTIONARY is now given to the world, 


Subsequent Parts will be issued as rapidly as is found practie- 
able, and the work will be completed in Six Volumes, each cone 
taining Four Parts similar to that now published. 


*«* A Detailed Prospectus and Specimen Pages will be sent on application. 
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Hotes, 


BYRONIANA, 


I have recently discovered amongst my father’s 
papers some memoranda of Lord Byron’s conversa- 
tions with him in Cephalonia, There is only one 
date given ; but as the notes are written on three 
separate pieces of paper, I have every reason to 
suppose they were jotted down on different occa- 
sions. It will be remembered that Byron arrived 
at Argostoli on Aug. 3, 1823, according to Tre- 
lawny, and he remained in the island till the end 
of that year. The first refers to Moore’s resolu- 
tion to tone down his Angels before publication. 
The circumstance is alluded to ina letter to Moore, 
No. 511, dated April 2, 1823, at Genoa :— 

1823, Oct. 10. To-day I rode and dined with Lord 
Byron. Speaking of Moore, he said he had received a 
letter from him, when about to publish his Angels, tell- 
ing him that he intended to castrate them ; that he found 
the style would not do—it was too warm—too much of 
the Houri—the world was not yet ripe for such luscious 
fruit. Lord B. aided, ‘I told him he was wrong, that 
he would get no credit by it, but, on the contrary, do 
what he would with thom, he would not please: that 
mutilated Angels could only make Mahometans at best, 
and never Ciristians, so that it was better to leave them 
Angels as they were.’”’ 

The Angels were “ mutilated,” notwithstanding, 
in the firat edition, and more in the second. 


Byron’s opinion of Hazlitt is given in the | The paragraph relating to Scott’s novels is inter- 


journal kept at Ravenna under date Jan. 28, 
1821. Regarding Leigh Hunt, see letter to Moore, 
June 1, 1818 :— 


“Speaking of Hazlitt, Lord B. expressed himself in 
the most bitter terms—he would not allow that he could 
write good English. He also said of Leigh Hunt, that 
he was a poor helpless creature, but that the brother 
was really a clever fellow.” 


Various letters to Murray contain allusions to 
the criticisms which the first two or three cantos 
of Don Juan had evoked. Ina one dated Oct. 12, 
1820, he speaks of women disliking De Grammont’s 
memoirs, because they “strip off the tinsel of 
sentiment ”:— 

“The same day L* B. told me ho meant to write 100 
Cantos of Don Juan at least, now that he had been 
attacked—that he had not yet really begun the work— 
that the 16 cantos already written were only a kind of 
introduction. He was quite astonished to hear people 
talk in the manner they did about the book—he thought 
he was writing a most moral book—that women did not 
like it he was not surprised: he knew they could not 
bear it because it took off the veil: it showed that all 
their d—d sentiment was only an excuse to cover pas- 
sions of a grosser nature; that all platonism only 
tended to that. They hated the book because it showed 
and exposed their hypocrisy.” 


The “conversations on religion with Lord 
Byron and others ” were mostly held at my father’s 
house, General (then Col.) C. J. Napier being 
present at some of the meetings. See Kennedy's 
book :— 

“To-day, on visiting Lord B., the first thing he said 
to me was,‘ Well, I have had another visit from Dr. 
Kennedy, and I am going to give in; I believe I shall be 
converted. The fact is, Kennedy has had a great deal 
of trouble with us all, and it would be a pity were he to 
lose his time; and besides, he says we are all to be 
Christians one day or other—it is just as well to begin 
now.’ Then, clasping his hands and looking upwards, 
he exclaimed, ‘ Oh, 1 shall begin the 17th Canto of Dow 
Juan a changed man.’” 

Beppo was written in Ostober, 1817. In a 
letter to Murray, dated the 23rd of that month, 
it is mentioned as finished, while in one dated 
the 12th, nothing is said of it :— 

“Speaking of Beppo, he told me he had written it im 
two days. He dined at a house in Venice, where the 
host recounted the story as having happened in a palazzo 
near by. He went on, ‘ The story was told with a good 
deal of naiveté, and it pleased me; that night I went 
home to my house on the Brenta, and on the third morn- 
ing after, I presented Beppo to Hobhouse, who was with 
me, to read.’ Lord B. seemed greatly pleased while 
telling this.” 

** One day he said to me, ‘I began to keep a journal 
when I first came here; but I have left it off—I found [ 
could not he!p abusing the Greeks in it, so I thought it 
a3 well to give it up. Gamba, I believe, keeps one,’ 


| (Gamba afterwards told me he had kept one from the 


day they had left Italy.)” 


To these notes may be added the following ex- 
tracts from a letter written to my father by Mr. 


| Charles Hancock, dated Argostoli, June 1, 1824. 
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esting (compare letter to Murray, March 1, 1820), 
and the writer’s graphic description of the poet’s 
departure for Missolonghi is worthy of preserva- 
tion. Bruno's behaviour a day or two afterwards, 
as described in the letter to Mr. Hancock from 
Missolonghi, Jan. 13, 1824, must have somewhat 
changed Byron’s opinion of him:— 

** At the period of his stay here we were receiving ac- 
counts by the public prints of the war in Spain, and 
some of our zealous advocates for the cause of liberty 
were just then making rather a sorry figure. His lord- 
ship repeatedly asked me, I know not why, if I were a 
radical? to which I replied that I did not profess poli- 
tical opinions of so decided a cast. He then said that 
he was not one, and that some had brought themselves 
into disrepute of late, allading apparently to the most 
conspicuous of the volunteers in the Spanish cause. On 
one of these occasions, when he put the same question 
to me, I named two relatives of mine who had exhibited 
enough of radicalism to visit Mr. Leigh Hunt when he 
was in Coldbath Fields Prison: upon which Lord B. 
said, ‘ When he was in prison—when is he ever out ?’...... 

“ He was very fond of Scott's novels—you will have 
observed they were always ecattered about his rooms at 
Metaxata. The day before he left the island I hap- 
pened to receive a copy of Quentin Durward, which I 
put into his hands, knowing that he had not seen it and 
that he wished to obtain the perusal of it. He imme- 
diately shut himself in his room, and in his eagerness to 
indulge in it, refused to dine with the officers of the 
8» Regt at their mess, or even to join us at table, but 
merely came out once or twice to say how much he was 
entertained, returning to his chamber with a plate of 
figs in his hand. He was exceedingly delighted with 
Quentin Durward—said it was excellent, especially the 
first volume and part of the second, but that it fell off 
towards the conclusion, like all the more recent of these 
novels: it might be, he added, owing to the extreme 
rapidity with which they were written—admirably con- 
ceived and as well executed at the outset, but hastily 
finished off...... 

“I will close these remarks with the mention of the 

riod when we took our final leave of him. It was on 
the 29h December last, that, after a slight repast, you 
and I accompanied him in a boat, gay and animated at 
finding himself embarked once more on the element he 
loved ; and we put him on board the little vessel that 
conveyed him to Zante and Missolonghi. He mentioned 
the poetic feeling with which the sea always inspired 
him, rallied you on your grave and thoughtful looks, me 
on my bad steering ; quizzed Dr. Bruno, but added, in 
English (which the doctor did not understand), ‘ He is 
the Most sincere Italian [ ever met with ’:—and laughed 
at Fletcher, who was getting well ducked by the spray 
that broke over the bows of the boat. The vessel was 
lying sheltered from the wind in the little creek that is 
surmounted by the Convent of San Costantino, but it 
was not till she had stood out and caught the breeze 
that we parted from him, to see him no more.” 


My father having expressed a wish to see 
Moore’s handwriting, Lord Byron gave him a 
letter, of which the following is a copy. It must 
have been one of the last, if not the very last, 
which Byron received from Moore, and was pro- 
bably the one acknowledged in the letter he wrote 
two days before his departure from Cephalonia, 
Dec. 27, 1823. The allusion to the Angels is 
interesting in connexion with the first memorandum 


above given. Perhaps some one can say what work 
Moore refers to as his “last catchpenny ”:— 


My pear Brrox, -Why don’t you answer my letter? 
It was written just before the publication of my last 
catch-penny, and gave you various particulars thereof, 
such as its Pron dedicated to you, the Longmans’ alarm 
at its contents, Denman's opinion, &c., &c. Nothwith- 
standing all which, nothing could have gone off more 

uietly and tamely, and ] rather think my friends in 
the Row (like Lydia Languish, when she thought ‘‘ she 
was coming to the prettiest distress imaginable”) were 
rather disappointed at the small quantum of sensation 
we made. e fact is, tuc Public expected personality, 
as usual, and were disappointed not to find it, and though 
I touched five tentvedl | pounds as my share of the first 
edition, the thing is “ gone dead ” already, like Risk’s dog, 
that snapped at the halfpenny and died of it. This 
cursed Public tires of us all, good and bad, and I rather 
think (if I can find out some other more gentlemanly 
trade) I shall cut the connexion entirely. How 
who are not obliged, can go on writing for it, has long, 
you know, been my astonishment. To be sure, you have 
all Europe (and America too) at your back, which is a 
consolation we poor insular wits (whose fame, like Bur- 
gundy, suffers in crossing the Ocean) have not to support 
us in ourreverses. If England doesn’t read us, who the 
devil will? I have not yet seen your new Cantos, but 
Christian seems to have shone out most prosperously, 
and the truth is that yours are the only “few fine 
flashes" of the “ departing day” of Poesy on which the 
Public can now be induced to fix their gaze. My Angels 
I consider as a failure—I mean in the impression it 
made—for I agree with a “select few” that I never 
wrote anything better. Indeed, I found out from Lady 
Davy the other day that it was the first thing that ever 
gave Ward (now Lord Dudley) any feeling of respect for 
my powers of writing. 

I am just setting out on a five weeks’ tour to Ireland, 
to see for the first time “my own romantic” Lakes o 
Killarney. The Lansdownes, Cunliffes, and others are to 
be there at the same time. If I but Acar that a letter 
has arrived from you, while I am away, I will write to 
you from the very scene of enchantment itself a whole 
account of what I feel and think of it—but if I find that 
you still ‘‘ keep never-minding me,” why I must only wait 
till I am again remembered, and in the meantime assure 
you of the never — cordiality with which I am, 

y dear Byron, 
Faithfully yours, 
Tuomas Moorg, 
my Cottage, Devizes, July 17%, 1823. 
o Lord Byron, Genoa. 
H. Sxey Morr. 
Fort Pitt, Chatham, 


WILLIAM HUNTINGDON, 8.8. 


It is characteristic of Macaulay that he should 
thoughtlessly have called Huntingdon, as he has 
done in his essay on Lord Clive, “a knave and an 
impostor.” I am, however, surprised that Southey 
should have fallen into the same error, writing in 
the Quarterly Review, and in his notes to The 
Borough, where he charges Huntingdon with 
“knavery and fanaticism.” Such vague, un- 
founded charges are not unfrequently brought 
— persons making a name in the religious 
world, 


1 
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Huntingdon was-the most prominent figure 
of his class in the first years of the present cen- 
tury. He came out of Kent, the illegitimate son 
of a farmer in the Weald ; in early life he seems 
to have suffered some hardships, having been 
brought up as a peasant. After a course of 
preaching n the country, he arrived in London 
about the year 1788, and had a large chapel built 
for him in Gray’s Inn Lane, which he called Pro- 
vidence Chapel. Daring his residence in London 
he wrote most of his works, which, it may sur- 

some readers to learn, amounted, when 
collected to the end of the year 1806, to twenty 
volumes, 8vo. There is a long list of them in the 
excellent article on Huntingdon in the supple- 
mental biographical volume of the English Cyclo- 
dia, To this list may be added two names 
which do not appear there, viz, The Coal- 
heaver's Comment on Zion’s Traveller, 1809, and 
The Eternal Setting of the Sun in her Me- 
ridian, &c., a sermon, 1807. It is evident, from 
the titles of his sermons and treatises, that 
Huntingdon was a man of a lively imagination ; 
his works, moreover, are of a practical cast, and 
convey a powerful and animated illustration of the 
value and influence of the Christian faith when 
employed as a support under the struggles and 
adversities of life. He was, however, a rigid 
Calvinist, and intended his consolations to be 
applied to a few. 

What gave rise to his being spoken of with 
so stern condemnation was this: first, that 
he was followed by uneducated and _half- 
educated persons, to whom he spoke much and 
often on the topic of a particular Providence 
exercised over the elect, as he understood 
that term; and, secondly, that, being of low 
origin, he rose in the world, and, having 
married a rich widow, attained to a position 
of competence and comfort, and to the en- 
joyment in his own person of those “ perishable 
vanities” the possession of which he may have 
rather freely decried. There is nothing in all 
this to induce us to rank him as less sincere 
and well meaning than ordinary teachers of his 
class, He drew largely on “the Bank of 
Faith.” His chapel was burned down in 1810; 
and, as his wife and daughter stood weeping over 
the scene, Huntingdon rebuked them: “ Why do 
= weep? Is God Almighty bankrupt?” 

neidents such as these offered a temptation 
to Macaulay to use inconsiderate language. It 
may be observed, however, that he was not in- 
duced to retire from his ministry in his last and 
prosperous days, but continued to preach to the 
end of his life ; in fact, he diedin harness. There 
is a notice in a contemporary manuscript, to be 
found at the British Museum, of the snuff-box 
which he used at his last service, shortly before 
his death. This fetched a high price at the 


sale of his effects. “I offered six pounds,” says 
the writer, “for the snuff-box which I saw in his 
hand on Sunday, June 6. I believe it was bought 
by Mr. Butler, surgeon, of Woolwich.” 

In concluding this notice the titles of a few of 
his works may be added, premising that he was at 
one time in his life a coalheaver:— 

The Bank of Charity at Providence Chapel, 

Forty Stripes Save None for Satan; or, the Devil 
Beaten with Rods. 

Correspondence between Noctua Aurita of the Desert 
and Philomela of the King's Dale. By William Hunting- 
don, 8.8., Minister of the Gospel at Providence Chapel, 
London ; sold at Jireh Chapel, Lewes, 

The Coalheaver’s Scraps : a Present to his Venerable 

and Revered Brother Jenkins. 
Huntingdon may perhaps be read to most advan- 
tage in his Contemplations on the God of Israel, 
8vo. London, 1802, a work in which his peculiar 
views are less strongly apparent. That he exercised 
a considerable influence in his day, beyond the 
circle of his immediate hearers, is evident from the 
number of editions through which many of his 
works passed, and also from the fact (if fact it be) 
that his works have been translated into Dutch. 

He preached at one time in Margaret Street 
Chapel, afterwards converted to the use of the 
Church of England, and associated with the early 
Tractarians, now represented by All Saints’ Church, 
Margaret Street. He also preached occasionally 
at Lewes, in Sussex, where his “revered brother 
Jenkins ” was minister. At Lewes he was buried, 
his body having been carried from Tunbridge 
Wells, where he died in the year 1813, to Jireh 
Chapel, at Cliffe, near Lewes. If any one should 
be enterprising enough to make his way to the 
lower end of the town and to discover Jireh 
Chapel, he would, in search of Huntingdon’s 
grave, have to penetrate to the graveyard at the 
back, where he would find a huge, long coped 
tomb, the sloping roof of which is partitioned out 
into small spaces, one of which is appropriated to 
W. H.,S.S. There is a portrait of Huntingdon 
in the National Portrait Gallery, where are also 
two autograph letters of his, from which it appears 
that correct spelling was not one of his attainments. 

Arnorr. 

Gunnersbury, Turnham Green, W. 


Wasp : Weapon. — Prof. Skeat, in his great 
work, says that wasp, prov. Eng. waps (corre- 
sponding to Lith. wapsé and an Aryan wap-sa), 
probably denotes “the stinger,” and not, as Fick 
absurdly suggests, “the weaver.” He therefore 
postulates for it a root wap, to sting. The word 
weapon (A.-S. weépen, Goth. wepna, plu.) he con- 
nects with Sansk. vap, to sow or procreate, whence 
A.-S. wepen, the male differentia, virilia, wep- 
man, a progenitor or begetter; and he regards the 
weapon as so named from the warrior or grown 
man who wielded it. This does not seem very 
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probable. I would offer the following suggestion 
to Prof. Skeat as one which, I think, throws light 
on both these words, while bringing them into 
radical connexion. The original meaning of the 
Sanskrit vap in the Vedic hymns, as pointed out 
by Prof. Goldstiicker, is “to throw” (Philolog. 
Soc. Trans., 1867, p. 89). From this would flow 
the other meanings, (1) to strike, (2) to emit, cast 
forth, sow, procreate. Thus wasp (wap-sa) would 
be that which “ strikes” or wounds with its sting, 
and weapon either that which is thrown (like Lat. 
jaculum, from jacio) or that which strikes, an 
instrument of offence. The use of the latter word 
as “virilia” would then be only secondary and 
figurative (cf. Lat. telum). We may compare, 
perhaps, prov. Eng. wap, to strike, and wappen— 

hakspere’s “ wappen’d widow.” 

A. Suyrue 
Woodford. 


Scriprore Names.—The Nottingham Guardian 
of Nov. 20, 1883, published the following item in 
its obituary :—“ On the 17th inst., at Old Radford, 
Mary, wife of Actcyner Doubleday, aged eighty- 
one years.” When in Nottingham twenty years 
ago l heard that the origin of Actcyner Double- 
day’s name was as follows :—His father had named 
four sons Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, and 
being called upon to name a fifth he was loth to, 
abandon his proclivity for New Testament nomen- 
elature, and coined the cognomen “Actcyner”; 
and, further, a sixth son was yclept “ — 

. FLO. 


Tae Bistiocrarny or Urorias.—From time 

to time there have been many references in 
“N. & Q.” to this subject, the last being, I believe, 
5" §. viii. 13. Two recent works in this branch 
of literature are The Diotas; or, A Look Far 
Ahead, by Ismar Thiusen (New York, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1883), said to be an account of life in 
New York in the ninety-sixth century, thus cer- 
tainly justifying its second title ; and Politics and 
Life in Mars: a Story of a Neighbouring Planet 
(Sampson Low & Co., 1883), dealing in an ad- 
vanced way with self-government for Ireland, 
women’s rights, co-operation, the nationalization 
of the land, the dissolubility of marriage, and other 
subjects. 
The Last Voyage of Lemuel Gulliver, the 
Christmas number of the World, perhaps scarcely 
comes within the category of books on Utopia, 
being a somewhat satirical sketch of the manners 
and people of the present day, and not of an ideal 
state of affairs. 

There has just been published at Paris La 
Guerre de 1884, ses Conséquences, et [ Europe en 
1900. This pamphlet, which I have not seen, may 
be more connected with the literature of the Battle 
of Dorking, referred to by Mr. Mapaw 6% §. iv. 


A Curious Custom anp a Curtovs Worp.— 
Ata recent public dinner in the Scottish border 
county of Selkirk, Dr. Gloag, the learned minister 
of the parish of Galashiels, had occasion to reply 
to the toast of the clergy, and in a very interesting 
—— enumerating the changes which had taken 
place in the Presbyterian body during a lifelong 
connexion with it, alluded to a very peculiar 
practice. 

On the fast day the minister of the parish went 
over the heads of all the sermons preached during 
the previous year. This awful ordeal, happily now 
extinct, was termed perlequing. Have any of 
your readers come across the word ; and if so, 
where? The doctor suggests that it may be de- 
rived from the French parler, but upon examina- 
tion there seems to be as much to unsettle this 
etymon as there is to establish it. 

Our words parliament, parley, parole, seem to 
have been too easily handed over to the French 
verb. Littré suggests that the derivation of parler 
is from the Low Latin parabolare by elision, but 
Wedgwood, with considerable plausibility, refers 
our parliament and its congeners to the Welsh, 

inting out the fact that Shakspeare makes Sir 

ugh Evans use pribbles and prabbles in the sense 
of idle chatter, and that the insertion of a vowel 
between the mute and the liquid would give the 
Welsh parabl, speech. Dr. ‘step traces the 
same class of words to the original Gaelic root 
beurla, the English language. The word perle- 
quing is not to be found in Jamieson (last ed.), 
although no doubt it is one of those old Scotch 
words of French origin which are plentiful in his 
delightful volumes. Neither does it occur in Hal- 
liwell’s collection of Archaic and Provincial Words 
_— ed.), nor, indeed, in any dictionary to which 

have access. 

I fancy the word may be tracked through an 
old Scotch term to its true French origin, and 
finally to one of two French phrases. The word 
to which I allude is variously spelt by early Scotch 
writers perquer, perqueer, perquire, perquair, 
meaning, accurately, by heart, verbatim. Barbour 
uses perquer and Lyndsay perqueir in this sense. 
Melville, in his diary (Life of Melville, i. 429 
writes the word plainly par ceur; “I had mickle 
of him [Virgil] par ceur,” he says. This would 
seem to settle the origin of the term. Ellis also 
derives it from par ceur, and if we introduce the 
article, and say par le ceur, we have almost pro- 
nounced Dr. Gloag’s word. 

But those who have written the word parqutre 
or parquair, of which there are many examples, 
suggest another derivation, viz., perguair, by the 
book. Pinkerton insists on this etymon, and 

uotes Lyndsay in support of it. Quair is un- 
oubtedly “book.” The memorable use of it in 
the King’s Quair of James I. may be held to settle 


241, than with that of Utopia. J. Rawpart. 


that point. Baillie also uses perquire in the same 
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sense. In old French the word, as used by Caxton, 
is written quayer, cahier, a copy-book, being only 
the modern modification of it. 

Perlequing, however, is more likely to have 
come from par ceur than par quair, and for 
this reason amongst others, that at the time 
to which Dr. Gloag refers the peculiar usage, 
to have “ perlequed” par quair (from the book) 
would have been looked upon as an unheard-of 
abomination in the Presbyterian Church. Even 
now, although “ perlequing” may be safely classed 
among the bygone terrors which always seem to 
have anointed with gloom above his fellows the 
true-blue Presbyterian, the reproach conveyed, in 
some parts of Scotland, in the dreaded epithet 
“paper minister” (one who reads his sermon) is 


still alive and well. J. B.S. 


Avyoprye Neckiace : SussararRa—Mr. Austin 
Dobson’s edition of Goldsmith’s charming tale has 
been described in a recent number of the Saturday 
Review (Jan. 12, p. 60) as “an ideal edition,” and 
the editor is commended for his “ accurate habit 
of research.” Curiously enough, however, on two 

ints which the reviewer selects for comment 

th he and Mr. Dobson seem to be altogether 
astray. 

The first is the exclamation of George Prim- 
rose’s cousin: “May I die by an anodyne neck- 
lace, but I had rather be an under-turnkey in 
Newgate [than an usher at a boarding-school]” 
(chap. xx. p. 43, Works, Globe ed.). Editor and 
reviewer agree in thinking that the allusion is to 
some quack charm for teething infants, though it 
is hard to see how this is applicable. “An 
anodyne necklace” is evidently that which, 
according to Wilyam Bullein, “light fellows 
merrily will call neckweede, or Sir Tristram’s 
Knot, or St. Andrew’s Lace ”—in plain English, a 
hempen halter, which cures all pains. As the 
Water Poet explains the virtue of hemp:— 

“Some call it neck-weed, for it hath a tricke 

To cure the necke that's troubled with the crick.” 
The phrase, therefore, is a cant one for “ may I be 
hanged.” 

The second point which puzzled both editor 
and reviewer is the word sussarara, when Mrs. 
Symonds says of Olivia, “Gentle or simple, out 
she shall pack with a sussarara” (chap. xxi. 
pol Globe ed.). They think it may mean “a 

d blow”! It is rather a “summary process,” 
and the word a popular perversion of the Low Latin 
certiorari, as the name of a writ, which comes out 
more plainly in the forms siserari and siserary 
used by Smollett, and sisserara used by Sterne 
(see Davies, Supplementary Eng. Glossary, s.v. 
“ Siserara ”). Ceanene priminary, a popular 
word for a trouble or scrape, from premuntre. 

A. Pater. 

Chelmsford Road, Woodford, 


ArticHoxes. — Perhaps the following scra 
from Oldys’s Life of Dr. Moffet, 12mo., Lond., 
1746, may be thought worth a nook in “ N. & Q.”: 


“ Another early Particular he takes notice of, in the 
Compass of his own Time, is that, where he tells us he 
remember’d when Artichokes were such Dainties in 
England, a8 to have been scold for a Crown a piece ; and 
yet we find they did grow here, some Years before he 
was born ; tho’ it appears that they were then so scarce, 
as to be accounted a Present fit fora King ; and some of 
the Nobility and Gentry who raised them in their Gar- 
dens, did send them as Presents to King Henry VIII, 
There seems to have been settled Rewards appointed 
for the Servants who brought those, and some other 
Garden-Products to the Court; particularly, in a very 
curious and authentic Manuscript we have had the 
Opportunity of inspecting, containing the Disbursements 
of that King's privy Purse, for above three Years, sign’d 
at the End of every Month by his own Hand, one Article 
is this—‘ Anno 22° Regis, March 19th, Paid to a Servant 
of Master Treasurer’s, in Reward for bringing Archecokks 
to the King’s Grace, to York- Place, 33.44.’ They are 
otherwise written in this Book, Artichokks.* The speak- 
ing whereof remembers us of having also seen an old 
Painting, sometime in the Possession of Heneage late 
Earl of Winchelsea, and likely to appear in Print from 
Mr. Vertue, representing that King’s Sister, Mary Queen 
Dowager of France, with her Husband Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk ; and in her Hand, an Artichoke, with a 
Caduceus stuck in it ; how fully accounted for, we know 
not, by those who conceive, there is in it, rather an em- 
blematical, than historical Signification.” 

J. O. H.-P. 


“REMARKABLE Fonerat Wates.”—The 
following paragraph appeared under the above 
heading in the second sheet (p. 9) of the Shrews- 
bury Chronicle for Dec. 14, 1883 :— 


“The village of Glyndyfrdwy, balf way between 
Llangollen and Corwen, was on Wednesday week the 
scene of a most remarkable funeral, which excited a 
great amount of interest and curiosity. The occasion 
was the burial of Mr, Edward Lloyd, of the Sun Inn, 
who died the previous Sunday at the advanced age of 
eighty-three, Deceased had always been regarded as 
a man of very eccentric tastes and habits, having devoted 
most of his lifetime in attempting to accomplish impos- 
sibilities in the construction of mechanical appliances, 
most of which turned out to be mere fruitless and 
abortive schemes. Years ago the invention of perpetual 
motion remained among his unaccomplished achieve- 
ments in mechanism, His eccentricity was carried to 
such an extreme that long ago he had given strict in- 
junctions as to the arrangements to be observed at his 
funeral, which, strange to say, were observed to the 
letter by his relations. A strong stone coffin, the pieces 
of which were properly riveted and bolted together, 
had been prepared yeara ago for the occasion, its proper 


* “This Accompt-Book of K, Henry VIII. from the 17th 
of November in the 20th Year, to the 21st of December, 
the 23d of his Reign, tho’ a little imperfect at the Begin- 
ning and End, contains 298 Pages in large Folio, and has 
many observable Particulars in it. In the Year 1634 it 
fell by chance into the Hands of Sir Orlando Bridgman, 
afterwards Lord Keeper of the Great Seal; who probably 
bound it in that fine, gilded, blue Turky-leather Cover 
it wears, In his Family it continued, till it was lately 
sold, among the Books, Curiosities, &c. of the late Mrs. 

ridgman,” 
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dimensions baving been several times tested by deceased 
lying in it. This was placed in a grave in the parish 
dispensing with the ordinary coffin, The 
body, tightly bandaged in calico, was, mummy-like, 
placed on a board, being fastened thereto by means of a 
piece of black cloth securely nailed all round, Another 
piece of black cloth extended loosely over the shoulders 
and the head, an aperture being left for the face, A 
white collar and black tie completed the apparel. In 
this state, and covered by a pall, it was conveyed to the 
churchyard and deposited in the stone coffin prepared 
for its reception, after which a large, thick flagstone was 
placed over it and the earth filled in. The utmost decorum 
was observed in the conduct of all the funeral arrange- 
ments, the vicar of the parish and two Dissenting minis- 
ters taking part in the service.” 
Cc. J. D. 


Queen’s College, Oxford. 


A ror Boox-svyinc.—The following is 
by the celebrated author Mare Monnier, and I 
trust will succeed in finding a place in “ N. & Q.,” 
thereby catching the eye of many bibliophiles, to 
whom, I think, it will give much amusement :-— 

Le Libraire aux Chalands. 
“ Pour faire un livre, ami lecteur, 
Il faut un auteur ; 4 l'auteur, 
8'il veut diner a la fourchette, 
1] faut un libraire-éditeur ; 
A l’éditeur, fit-il Hachette, 
Il faut avant tout l’acheteur : 
Achéte done, lecteur, achéte ! 
Comme |’auteur sans |'éditeur, 
Comme le livre sans l’auteur, 
Ainsi le lecteur sans le livre 
N’existe pas.—Si tu veux vivre, 
Achéte et paie, ami lecteur 
Cu. Tr. 


Geneva. 


Bistrocrapny or Eritarns.—In the recently 
published volume Curious Epitaphs, by William 
Andrews, F.R.H.S. (Hamilton, Adams & Co.), 
sixteen pages are devoted to a list of the various 
publications that deal with the bibliography of 
the subject. It must have cost Mr. hatees and 
his coadjutor Mr. W. G. B. Page, of the Hull Sub- 
scription Library, considerable pains to compile 
such a list, which, although possibly incomplete, 
is, I believe, the first that has ever been attempted, 
and is, therefore, worthy of a note for reference. 
The little volume, despite its grave subject, is in 
itself most entertaining and amusing. 

Cornpert Bepr. 


Unpertakers’ Heratpry or THE NINETEENTH 
Century.—Amateurs of heraldry will find great 
interest in the position of a hatchment erected 
not one hundred miles from Queen Street, May- 
fair. The widow's half is placed in chief, and a 
red lion is to be seen kicking his heels in the air, 
while the deceased husband’s coat is lying on its 
side. M. E. B. 


New Year's Day Custom. —The Berlin 
correspondent of the Standard reports that 


during the dinner, of the Imperial family the de- 
scendants of the first workers in the salt mines 
of Halle, Saxony, a family named Halloren, ex- 
ercised the privilege which they have claimed for 
centuries of offering to the members of the reign- 
ing family the new year’s congratulations, together 
with presents, of which salt and eggs are the chief 
features. These Halloren are renowned for their 
gigantic stature and their great strength. They 
continue to cling religiously to the customs of 
their ancestors, and their dress is that of two cen- 
turies ago? On subsequent days they will wait 
upon the other members of the Imperial family. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


New Worps (ante, p. 67).—The last word 
ought not to have appeared in my list. Untiring, 
a., is in Annandale ; I am sorry that I overlooked 
it. J. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Hontinepon Castie.—Can any contributor to 
“N. & Q.” give me information concerning the 
old castle of Huntingdon, long the home of the 
descendants of Siward? It was a Saxon strong- 
hold, built by Edward the Elder, and held during 
the reign of Edward the Confessor by Siward, the 
Anglo-Danish Earl of Northumbria, who led 

“ The moving wood to Dunsinane.” 

Every reader of Shakespeare will remember the 
father’s question, “‘Has he his hurts be- 
fore?” when he is told that his son has fallen 
in the strife with Macbeth. His other son, 
Waltheof, was a child when his father died, and 
still a boy when the Conqueror first shook his 
lance on English soil. He was left by Morcar and 
Edwin as a hostage in the Normans’ hands, but 
escaped to join the men of Northumbria in their 
struggle for England’s liberty. Inheriting the lofty 
stature and bodily prowess of his father, he won all 
hearts. “ Who is this that fights like Odin ?” asked 
his Danish kinsmen, who crossed the northern seas- 
to lend their aid. When William saw him keep- 
ing the gates of York single handed against his 
advancing host, slaying Norman after Norman 
with his battle-axe, he strove to win him with 
bribes and promises, giving him back his father’s 
earldoms as a feudal fief, together with the hand of 
his niece Judith. 

The few years of Waltheof’s married life were 
passed in the old keep of Huntingdon Castle, 
where wife and neighbour compassed his destruc- 
tion. He was one among the guests at the fatal 
marriage feast at Colchester, and his unguarded 
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words over the wine-cup were reported by his 
treacherous wife. The young and gallant 
life was ended by the axe of the exe- 
cutioner. Waltheof’s infant heiress became 
a ward of the crown, and was given in mar- 
riage to Simon St. Liz, or Lis, a crooked- 
backed soldier in the Conqueror’s train. After 
his death she married the prince of Scotland. The 
name of Simon St. Liz occurs among the signa- 
tures to Stephen’s charter of liberties, This is 
most probably her son by her first marriage, who 
espoused the cause of Stephen whilst the Scottish 
king held to Matilda. Henry IT. dismantled the 
castle of Huntingdon as a nest of rebellion in the 
beginning of his reign, when Waltheof’s eldest grand- 
son was undoubtedly outlawed. The earldom of Hun- 
tingdon was claimed by Waltheof’s Scottish descend- 
ants, and the old castle was enlarged by David le 
Scot. In this younger St. Liz we recognize the 
outlawed Earl of Huntingdon, to whom tradition 
points as the father of Robin Hood, who was born, 
as one of the oldest ballads assures us :— 
“In the good green wood, 
Among the lily flower.” 
Is not this a play upon the name St. Liz=lily, 
as obvious to the Englishmen of the fourteenth 
century as the Jacobite ballads, “ Over the water to 
Charlie,” &c., were to the men of the eighteenth ? 
I have already traced the relationship of Robert 
Fitz-Walter to the St. Liz of Huntingdon in my 
essay on “ The Moldekin of the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury,” which appeared in the Antiquary, May, 
1882, and shall gladly receive any information, 
local, incidental, or traditionary, which can throw 
light upon the fortunes of this heroic race. 
E. SrreDDER. 
The Grove, Royston. 


“Cuitp—E RowLanD TO THE DARK TOWER 
cameE.”—This striking e in King Lear, 
III. iv., occurs, irrelevantly to the play generally, 
in a speech of Edgar. It has thoroughly the ballad 
ting about it, but I believe has never yet been traced 
to its source. Ritson suggests that the line is 
“ part of a translation of some Spanish, or perhaps 
French, ballad.” If so—and I certainly think that 
Ritson points to the true quarter to which we should 
look—the ballad, whether Spanish or French, should 
belong to the Roland epic. Is there any among 
the Shakespearians of “ N. & Q.” who can suggest 
the possible original? The line was quoted with 
much effect in a sermon by Canon Farrar on the 
subject of temperance, preached, if I remember 
rightly, in Westminster Abbey. 

C. H. E. 

Royal Society of Literature, 

Sackvitte Srreet.—Sackville Street had the 
reputation of being the longest street in London 


without a crossing or break in the pavement. 
Whether it still deserves this reputation I know 


not; but it has a peculiarity, and perhaps some of 
the readers of “he & Q.” can give the reason. 
There is not a single lamp-post in it. All the gas- 
lamps are projected by iron rods from the walls of 
the houses, as the old oil lamps were a century 
ago. To what cause is this peculiarity attri- 
butable ? G. F. Branororp. 


Baker Famiry.—Can any of your readers in- 
form me of the antecedents of Richard Baker, the 
purchaser of Orsett Hall, Essex? also of Thomas 
Baker, of Muscovy Court, Tower Hill, who died 
in 1793, aged fifty-nine? also of Philip Baker, 
Rector of Michelmarsh, Hants, who died in 1796? 
also the descendants of William Baker, sometime 
one of the coroners for Worcestershire, who resided 
at Fakenham in 1683? also of John Baker, who 
removed from Canterbury and resided at Bewdley 
in 1683? also of Charles Baker, of the Inner Temple, 
who lived in 1683 (vide Visitation of Worcester 
for 1683)? They bore for their arms, A greyhound 
courant between two bars sable, and crest, a cocka- 
trice double wattled gules. Any information re- 
specting the above family will be acceptable. 

OC. E. Baker. 

May Villa, Humberstone, Leicester. 


“ Parapisi IN SoLE Parapisus TerReEsTRIs” is 
the title of a noted folio on gardening, published 
by John Parkinson, apothecary, of London, 1629. 
Will some learned scholar favour me with a trans- 
lation of the title, and oblige many besides ? 

H. T. Extacomse, 


Buackness.—Is there any record of this old 
fortress on the Firth of Forth having borne an 


earlier name ; and if so, what was it ? 
W. M. C. 


SHAKESPEARIAN Query.—Is not the word lend, 
in the Lover’s Complaint (l. 26), a mistake for 
tend ? C. J. 


Samran Ware.—Will any of your readers tell 
me the best work on Samian ware? W. G. P. 


Devices Wantep.— Upon an old leaden spout 
on a building which was formerly the Post Office 
and afterwards the Excise Office, Hull, there are 
two stamps or devices, which, alternating, run from 
the top to the bottom of the building. They are 
in raised relief. One design is a knight’s helmet 
in profile, having as its crest a five-point rose with 
two leaves ; the other is an eagle displayed. Both 
the devices are shown upon ornamental shield-like 
tablets. Can any one tell me what is the actual 
or probable meaning of the stamps? The build- 
ing dates from the reign of Henry VIIL., and is 
the traditional residence of the Suffragan Bishops 
of Hull. T. T. W. 


or Yorxsuire.—Dr. Henry Wat- 
kinson, Chancellor of York 1664, had three sons, 
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Harry, Edmond, and William. I shall be glad of 

any information respecting Harry and Edmond, to 

whom they were married, &c., and to know if any 

memorial tablets exist in churches in Leeds or the 

neighbourhood. The family is mentioned in Whit- 

aker’s History of Leeds. E. J. Roperts. 
20, Fleet Street, E.C, 


Motikre.—“ Moliére reading his Comedies to 
his Housekeeper, from the Original Picture by 
Mr. T. P. Hall,” is the subscription on a woodcut 
before me, extracted from some illustrated period- 
ical. In whose possession is the “ original picture 
by Mr. T. P. Pa H. S. A. 


To Batxe: to Conpr.—Having to look at the 
a passed in 1604, I found in cap. xxiii. these 
words :— 

“ Divers persons with [=in or within] the said Coun- 
ties [Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall] called Balcora, 
Huors, Condors, Directors or Guidors at the fishing 

have used to watch and attend upon the high 

Hilles and grounds for the discovery when the 
said Herrings, Pilchards, and other Seane fish come to- 
wards or neere the Sea Coasts there.” 
We also have that they shall go into such lands as 
are 
“ fit, convenient, and necessary to watch and balke in 

and there to watch for the sayd Fish and to Balke, 
Hue, Conde, Direct and Guide the Fishermen which 
shall be upon the sayd Sea and Sea Coasts.” 
And we have besides “ Balking, Huing,” &. I 
would, therefore, ask for the exact senses of to balke 
and to conde. 

Indulging in conjecture, “to conde” may be a 
variant of to con, to know, or as in the nautical 

hrase “to conn or cunn the ship "to direct the 

elmsman (or make him to know), and its position 
in our texts goes to confirm this. Similarly, “ to 
balke,” occurring as it does before “ Hue,” and 
judging so far as one can from the West Riding 
hrase (Halliwell-Phillipps’s Archaic Dictiona:y), 
*To be thrown ourt balk = to have one’s banns pub- 
lished,” might be a variant of to bawl or shout. 
But I wish to learn more accurately from their 
etymology, or from their other uses, provincial or 
erwise, what their true meanings are. 
Br. Nicsotson. 


ReGioMONTANUS PREDICTED THE ARMADA.— 
Where shall I find the prediction? All his works, 
as enumerated in the English Cyclopedia, appear 
to be either mathematical, chronological, or astro- 
nomical. C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Campsetts Inetanp.—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” supply information regarding this 
surname in the west of Ireland? I have an in- 
distinct recollection of hearing that there was a 
branch of this family settled there two or three 
centuries ago, and that their descendants are still 
found in the west and south of Ireland. If so, 


what arms do they possess, and are they descended 
from Argyll or Breadalbane ? J. M. C. 


Emeratp Rixe.—In the jewellery exhi- 
bition at South Kensington among the rings were 
two relics of the Stuarts, one having a portrait of 
the old Pretender and the other a good-sized 
emerald engtaved with a portrait of King 
James II, highly polished. They have since 

arted company, and I should very much like to 
— what has become of the latter, which be- 
longed to the Cardinal of York. 


Lapy F. — Anna Cooke, daughter of Sir 
Anthony Cooke, and afterwards wife of Sir 
Nicholas Bacon and mother of Lord Bacon, s 
in 1550 of her own mother as Lady F. 
does F. stand for ? V.ELLL.LOLV. 


“L. E. L.”—In the Literary Sketch-Book (Lon- 
don, 1825, printed for Wm. Crawford), at p. 232, 
are two short pieces of poetry signed “ L. E. L.” 
They are called, respectively, “ All over the World 
with thee, my Love,” and “ What was Our Part- 
ing?” They seem to have been sent to the editor 
by a correspondent, “S. S. W.”; and to the former 
poem is appended a foot-note, to the effect that the 
lines have already appeared in the Literary Gazette, 
Are these two of the early efforts of the unhappy 
Letitia E. Landon, whose melancholy death by 
poison at Cape Coast Castle, soon after her mar- 
riage to Mr. Maclean, caused much grief and 
many suspicions of unfair play in October, 1838 ; 
and are they republished in her collective works ? 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Roman Leoctoy.—Can you or any of your 
readers kindly inform me if there is a work 
published wherein I can find a description of the 
routine or every-day life of a Roman legion—a 
description of its interior economy, duties in camp, 
exercises, &c.? Is there any brochure, or even 
novel, illustrating this published? 

Mauise James. 


Portraits aT Eaton Hatt.—Perhaps G. D. T. 
will be good enough to tell me, as he seems to 
have a knowledge of the portraits at Eaton Hall, 
if there is a picture there of Lady Grosvenor, the 
mother of the first Earl Grogvenor. Lap. 


Jonn Forster.—What family did the man 
spring from of whom the following entry is re- 
gistered in Trinity College ?— 

“John Forster, Pens", entered Trinity College on 
26 February, 1724, son of James Forster, gentleman, 
Born at Enniskillen, Educated in Dublin by Mr. Grat- 
tan, Tutor Mr, Rodgers, Junior Fellow 1734, Senior 
Fellow 1743, Rector of Tollyichmish, co. Donegal, 1750, 
Rector of Drumragh and Killyhagh 1757, Died 1788, 
will proved 13 October, 1788. In said will he leaves to 
a Mrs. Bo! of Dublin, 1,000/.; to Henry Grattan, 
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of Silver Place, co, Meath, 2,000/.; to Richard Cooper, of 
Rathescar, 1,000/.; to a Miss Ester Wade, of Clonabury, 
1,000/.; to Sir John Parnell, of Rathhague, in Queen’s 
co., Bart, 1,0002.; to William Hamilton, Fellow of College, 
1,000/.; to Mrs. Townley Hall, co. Louth, widow, all his 
plate, furniture, and movables; a great number of 
smaller bequests to various persons.”” 

He appoints Sir John Parnell his residuary legatee, 
and Jasper Debraisey and Jackson Golding his 
executors. A. B. C. 


Ersom Prost.—What is the meaning of this 
phrase? I find it in Dryden’s MacFlecknoe :— 
* But let no alien Sedley interpose 
To lard with wit thy hungry Epsom prose.” 
.E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W, 


“TL NE FAUT PAS PARLER DE CORDE, DANS LA 
MAISON D’UN PenDU.”—Can any of your readers 
suggest the equivalent in English to this French 
proverbial saying ? F. C. 


Date or Bisnop Bartow’s Consecratiox.— 
Canon Venables, in the article “ Episcopacy ” in the 
Encyc. Brit., ninth edition, says that Bishop 
Barlow, of Chichester, who presided at the con- 
secration of Archbishop Parker, was consecrated 
by Archbishop Cranmer on June 11,1536. What 
is his authority for giving this as the exact date ? 

Housert Bower. 

Brighton. 


Jouxs Watter.—To what family did John 
Waller belong, who entered Trinity as a pen- 
sioner, June 25, 1759, Junior Fellow 1768, Senior 
Fellow, 1786, Rector of Raymochey 1791? Said 
John Waller’s wife was accidentally murdered by 
armed ruffians, who attacked the rectory when in 
pursuit of Dr. Hamilton of Fannet, whom they 
murdered March 2, 1797. A. B. C. 


Booxs anp MSS. retatine to Surrorx.— 
William Stephenson Fitch, of Ipswich, possessed 
in 1843 a large collection of manuscripts and books 
relating to Suffolk county families. This collection 
was sold in 1855 and 1859 by public auction ; 

rt was bought by Boone, who sold it to the 

ritish Museum in 1860. Can any of your readers 
inform me who purchased the remainder, and 
whether access can be had to it ? 
H. ve B. Hovett. 


Henry Rosiyson.—To what family did Henry 
Robinson belong, who sold a property called Ros- 
culbin, in co. Fermanagh, on October 21, 1731? 

A. B 


“ Prorpen’s race.”—What is the meaning of 
this expression, which occurs in the following 
sage !—“‘ Soft skins save us! there was a stub- 
arded John, a stile with a ployden’s face, saluted 
me last day, and stroke his bristles through my 
lippes” (Marston’s Dutch Courtezan, Halliwell’s 


edit., III, i. 144). The only instance I can find 
of the word ployden is in Halliwell’s Dictionary 
of Archaic and Provincial Words, under the word 
“ Plowden,” in the following extract from Fletcher's 
poems :— 
“There Ployden in his laced ruff starch’d on edg 

Peeps like an adder through a quickset hedg, 

And brings his stale demur to stop the course 

Of her proceedings with her yoak of horse ; 

Then fals to handling of the case, and so 

Shows her the posture of her overthrow.” 
Plowden was an eminent lawyer in Queen Mary’s 
time. His name is handed down to us in the pro- 
verb, “‘ The case is altered,’ quoth Plowden.” I 
cannot see how “ Ployden” for Plowden would make 
any sense in this passage. I thought at one time 
that it might have been a misprint for hoyden, 
which, as is well known, was applied to men as 
well as women ; but, again, What does stile mean? 
The only meaning of the word which would make 
any sense is the last of four different meanings of 
the word given by Halliwell, viz., “The upright 
post in a wainscot to which the panels are fixed.” 

F, A. 


Miss Anne Bannerman.—This accomplished 
poetical writer, who no doubt was a native of 
Scotland, though she is not mentioned by 
Anderson and Irving in their works on Scottish 
biography, published at Edinburgh in 1800 a 
small volume of Poems, which was followed in 
1802 by Tales of Superstition and Chivalry. In 
December, 1803, she lost her mother, and about 
the same time her only brother died in Jamaica. 
She was thus left without relatives, and almost in 
a state of destitution. Dr. Robert Anderson, 
writing to Bishop Percy on Sept. 15, 1804, says :— 

“T have sometimes thought that a small portion of 

the public bounty might be very properly bestowed on 
this elegantly accomplished woman. I mentioned her 
case to Prof. Richardson, the confidential friend and 
adviser of the Duke of Montrose, a Cabinet minister, 
who readily undertook to co-operate in any application 
that might be made to Government. The duke is now 
at Buchanan House, and other channels are open ; but 
no step has yet been taken in the business. Porhepa, 
an edition of her Poems by subscription might be brought 
forward at this time with success.” 
The latter suggestion was acted upon, and about 
250 subscribers of a guinea were obtained for the 
new edition of the Poems, including the Tales of 
Superstition and Chivalry, which was published at 
Edinburgh in 1807, 4to., with a dedication to Lady 
Charlotte Rawdon. Shortly afterwards Miss Ban- 
nerman went to Exeter as governess to Lady 
Frances Beresford’s daughter. Perhaps, some of 
your correspondents may be able to supply par- 
ticulars respecting Miss Bannerman’s subsequent 
history. Tompson Coorer, F.S.A, 


Cort. 1647.—“ There is mention in 
Rushworth of one Lieut.-Col. Rample being con- 
demned to be shot to death for killing a man at 
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his quarters at Mr. Saville’s house in Mexborough. 
This was in 1647” (Hunter's Deanery of Doncaster, 
art. “ Mexborough ”). Can any of your readers give 
the fall entry in Rushworth? Can they inform 
me (1) who this Rample was, and what regiment 
he commanded ; (2) Is there any indication of a 
military occupation of the district at this time; or 
{as is more probable) was Rample in occupation of 
the hall (or rather the rectory) in consequence of 
the determined “ malignancy ” of Mr. Saville, who 
was one of the body-guard of Charles I.? 
W. Syxes, M.R.O.S. 
Mexborough, near Rotherham, Yorks. 


Mitirary Fracs.—Will any correspondent in- 
form me of a work on military flags (European) of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth —— ax 


Morais Dancers.—Will any Cambridge corre- 
spondent kindly give, through “N.& Q.,” par- 
ticulars of morris dancing as observed on Plough 
Monday? I wish to compare the present obser- 
vance with that of 1850. Fro, Rivers. 


Sacrep Oreras.—Your old correspondent R. 
Inatis, in a query (6" 8, viii. 494) mentions two 
“sacred operas,” Esther and Samuel, as having 
been produced in America within the last few 
years. Will some of your Transatlantic corre- 
spondents kindly inform me how these “operas” 
were performed, ¢.¢., upon the stage with scenery, 
dresses, and personation, as in ordinary operas, or 
by the concert-room orchestra in the manner in 
which oratorios, or sacred dramas, are usually 
given in England? Husk. 


Hatrr-powper.—When did hair-powder come 
into general use in France ; and by whom was the 
fashion set? The Regent Orleans died in 1723, 
and all his portraits represent him in a full-bottom 
periwig. Yet Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
writing in 1718, speaks of ladies “loaded with 
powder.” Louis XV., as a boy, is represented in 

wder. The fashion could not have been set by 

im, for at the time of the Regent’s death he was 
no older than thirteen, and at the date mentioned 
by Lady Mary was only eight years of age. 
Lewis WINGFIELD. 


Replies. 


NONSUCH PALACE, 
(6% viii, 448.) 

This once celebrated edifice was situated near 
Epsom, in Surrey ; and, if sparsely noticed by the 
voyagers of the period, possibly came seldom under 
their observation on account of its distance from 
the metropolis. Still, I think that it had a fair 
share of notice, Paul Hentzner, who is said to 


have visited London in 1598, was impressed by 
its magnificence. The following is his description : 


* Nonesuch, a Royal Retreat, in a Place formerly 
called Coddington, a very healthful Situation, chosen 
by King Henry VI/I. for his Pleasure and a 
and built by him with an Excess of Maznificence 
Elegance, even to Ostentation ; one would imagine every 
thing that Architecture can perform to have been em- 
ployed in this one Work; there are everywhere so many 
Statues that seem to breathe, so many Miracles of con- 
summate Art, so many Casts that rival even the Per- 
fection of Roman Antiquity, that it may well claim and 
justify its Name of Nonesuch, being without an equal ; 
or, as the Poet sung :— 

* This, which no Equal has in Art or Fame, 
Britons deservedly do Nonesuch name.’ 

** The Palace itself is so encompassed with Parks full 
of Deer, delicious Gardens, Groves ornamented with 
trellis Work, Cabinets of Verdure, and Walks so em- 
browned with Trees, that it seems to be a Place pitched 
upon by Pleasure herself, to dwell in along with Health. 

“In the Pleasure and Artificial Gardens are many 
Columns and Pyramids of Marble, two Fountains that 
spout Water one round the other like a Pyramid, upon 
which are perched small Birds that stream Water out 
of their Bills: In the Grove of Diana is a very agree- 
able Fountain, with Ac’@on turned into a Stag, as he 
was sprinkled by the Goddess and her Nymph, with 
Inscriptions. 

“ There is besides another Pyramid of Marble full of 
concealed Pipes, which spirt upon all who come within 
their Reach.” 


In 1615, the celebrated Grotius was dispatched 
to this country for the purpose of smoothing over 
certain difficulties which had arisen from our 
claim to exclude the Dutch from the whale 
fisheries of Greenland. He commemorated his 
visit by four epigrams, “In Pretoria quedam 
Regia Angliw,” viz.: (1) “‘ Nonswich ”; (2) “ Hamp- 
tincovrt”; (3) “ Windsoor”; (4) “Richemont.” 
It is, however, with the first of these alone that 
I am now concerned :— 


 Nonswich. 
Lustranti silvas, et devia tesqua Jacobo 
Non Suithi preeses casta Diana fave : 
Sanguinis humani manus hoc tam parca meretur 
Armatam in solas quam juvat esse feras.”” 
Hugonis Grotii Poémata Collecta, &e., 
Lugd. Bat., 1617, 8vo. p. 370. 


Another traveller, of two centuries and a half 

ago, voyaging in France, draws a curious com- 
rison between Fontainebleau and Nonsuch and 
ampton Court in England :— 


“ Quia vero arces regia lustrande sunt, placuit hoc 
judicium et discrimen inter Anglicanas et Gallicanas 
roponere, Gallicis arcibus Anglice, si interiorem 
aciem spectas, nullo modo comparand# sunt. Nam 
etsi Nonciurz in Anglia, imo et que primaria est Hamp- 
TONCOVAT, exterius singularem majestatem pra se ferat, 
et gentis magnificum luxum preclare arguat; etiamsi 
etiam pulcherrima serie interius ordinata omnia: tamen, 
si aulzea ostro decora (qua in parte Gallia nihil plane ad 
Angliam) et auro et gemmis distincta tollas, reperies intus 
et post vela sumptuosissima ejuscemodi cameras, intra 
quas civem primariz dignationis hospitio nolis accipere : 
plerumgne ligna ibi non satis polita, telas aranearum, 
muros non satis integros, et quod in nostra patria argu- 
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mentum est negligentis patris-familias, nihil post vela 
sani et firmi. At in Gallia omnes porticus et camere 
(certe in arcibus primariw zstimationis) sine admini- 
culis et involucris quemlibet Regem et Principem hos- 
pitio excipere non erubescunt. Quanquam majestatis 
uodam intuitu’ et tacita veneratione Henstows IV. in 

lis quee ipse fieri fecit, majorum suorum industriam 
et magnificentiam superaverit.”—Abrahami Golnitzii 
mt Belgico-Gallicus, &c., Lugd. Bat., 1631, 12mo, 
p- 


Another traveller describes “ Ritschmontes,” 
“ Hamptoncourt,” and “ Vindesorus,” but failed, 
somehow, to gain access to Nonsuch, which he 
yet commemorates as the loveliest of all : “ Non- 
schitz, omnium arcium regiarum amzenissimam 
mihi non aditum ; quam viridaria contigua nimio- 
pere commendant” (Iodoci Sinceri, [tinerariwm 
Gallia, &c., Geneve, 1627, 8vo. p. 310). 

Camden’s Britannia is, of course, in most public 
libraries ; but still, to habitantes in sicco who are 
beyond reach of one, a mere reference would be 
tantalizing. The following is the description of 
Nonsuch from Bishop Gibson’s edition :— 


“ More inward (than Richmond), at about four miles 
distance from the Thames, None-such, a retiring-seat of 
our Kings, eclipsed all the neighbouring buildings. 
It was erected by that magnificent prince, King 
Henry VIIL., in a very wholsome air (being called, be- 
fore, Cuddington); and was designed by him for a place 
of pleasure and diversion. It was so magnificent, and 
withal so beautiful, as to arrive at the highest pitch of 
ostentation ; and one would think that the whole art of 
architecture had been crowded into this single work. 
So many images to the life were upon all sides of it, so 
many wonders of workmanship, as might even vie with 
the remains of Roman antiquity; so that it might justly 
lay claim to the name, and was very able to support it ; 
Nonesuch being in Latin Nulla ejusmodi, or, as Leland 
expresses it in verse, 

Hane, quia non habeant similem, laudare Britanni 

Saepe solent, Nullique parem, cognomine dicunt, 

Beyond the rest the English this extol, 
And None-such do by eminency call. 

The house was surrounded with parks full of deer, 
delicate orchards and gardens, groves adorned with 
arbours, little garden-beds, and walks shaded with trees ; 
so that pleasure and health might seem to have made 
choice of the place, wherein to live together. But 
Queen Mary exchanged it with Henry Fitz-Alan, earl of 
Arundel, for other lands; and he, after he had enlarged 
it with a well-furnished library and some new works, 
left it, at his death, to the baron Lumley, a person 
whose whole course of life was truly answerable to his 
high character. (But now there is nothing left of this 
noble and curious structure, scarce one stone remaining 
upon another; which havoc is owing to the late civil 
er eran, ed. 1772, folio, London, vol. i. p. 


The date of the first edition of Camden’s great 
work was 1586. Paul Hentzner is said to have 
visited England in 1598, but his Itinerary—at 
least, that part of it which relates to England— 
from which extracts had been already published 
by Dr. Birch, was first printed by Horace Wal- 
pole in 1757. It was subsequently reprinted in 
Dodsley’s Fugitive Pieces of Various Subjects by 


Several Authors (London, 1765, 2 vols. 8vo.). I 
dare say I put a very jejune question when I ask 
how the singular coincidence of expression be- 
tween the English antiquary and the German 
traveller is accounted for. I have not access to 
the first edition of Camden (1586), so do not know 
the precise wording of the original description ; 
but in Bishop Gibson’s earlier one of 1695, which 
is before me, I find the passage which I have tran- 
scribed almost verbatim. How does it stand in 
the first edition of the Britannia? Is the Itine- 
rarium Hentzneri an authentic production? Did 
Hentzner copy from Camden, or Bishop Gibson 
from Hentzner? Is it likely that this latter was 
the case when, as Horace Walpole tells us, there 
were but four or five copies of the MS. tour in 
England? Where are these now? 

Besides the palace of this appellation, there was 
the famous Nonsuch House, the most remarkable 
of the structures which stood upon old London 
Bridge. It is supposed to have been of the Eliza- 
bethan age, and to have been placed on its site at 
the latter part of the sixteenth century. It was 
brought from Holland—was constructed entirely 
of wood—and was united by wooden pegs, not a 
single nail being used in the entire structure. See 
Thompson’s Chronicles of London Bridge, p. 344 ; 
and Brayley’s Londiniana, vol. ii. p. 262. 

Wituram Bares, B.A. 

Birmingham. 


“ This palace has been much celebrated both by 
English and foreign writers,” says Lysons, in The 
Environs of London, 1792, vol. i. p. 151. He quotes 
Camden, who quotes Leland :— 

“ Hanc quia non habent [sic] similem laudare Britanni 

Szepe solent, nu!lique parem cognomine dicunt,” 

“ Unrivalled in design the Britons tell 
The wondrous praises of this nonpareil.”” 
Or, as translated in Horace Walpole’s version of 
Hentzner’s Travels : — 
“This, which no equal has in art or fame, 
Briton’s deservedly do Nonesuch name.” 
He refers to Sydney, State Papers, ii. 118; to 
Sebastian Braun’s work, entitled Civitates Orbis 
Terrarum, which has an engraving by Hoefnagle 
with this inscription, “Palatium Regium in 
Anglie Regno appellatum Nonciutz; Hoc est 
Nusquam Simile”; and under it “ Effigiavit 
Georgius Hoefnaglius, anno 1582”; to Gough’s 
Topography, ii. 275; to Strype’s Annals of the 
Reformation, i. 194; to the Burleigh Papers, ii. 
795; and to Lodge’s Shrewsbury Papers, ii. and 
iii. Lysons’s own account extends from p. 151 to 
158. W. E. Bucktey. 


Need Mr. Watronr’s attention be drawn to 


Camden’s description ? 

“ Built with so much splendour and elegance that it 
stands a monument of Art, and you would think the whole 
science of Architecture exhausted on this building.” 
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And to John Evelyn’s remarks ?— 

“T supped in Nonesuch House......and took an exac’ 
view of the plaster statues and. bass-relievos inserted 
betwixt the timbers and puncheons of the outside walls 
of the Court, which must needs have been the work of 
some celebrated Italian. I much admired how they had 
lasted so well and entire since the time of Henry VIII., 
exposed as they are to the Air.” 

Or to what Pepys says of Nonsuch ?— 

“Walked up and down the house and park; anda 
fine place it hath hitherto been, and a fine prospect 
about the house. A great walk of an elme and a Wal- 
nutt set one after another in order. And all the house 
on the outside filled with figures of stories, and good 
painting of Rubens’ or Holben’s doing. And one great 
thing is, that most of the house is covered, I mean the 
post, - quarters in the Walls, covered with lead, and 
gi ” 


Freegrove Road, N. 
See the references to Breivone of allusions to 
0 


Henry G. Hops. 


the palace in Thorne’s Environs London, ii. 
446-8. F. R. B. 


“Nores on anv Inriection ” §, vii. 
501; viii. 101, 129, 232, 497; ix. 32).—I am glad 
that my notices on this subject have called forth 
replies from adepts in philological science. Dis- 
cussion conducted in a proper spirit can only tend 
to elicit truth, 

I confess to a little surprise on reading the 
remarks of Pror. Sxeat. He has been my 
“guide, philosopher, and friend” in my humble 
linguistic researches, and I have always looked 


upon him as filling a very advanced position as a 


leader on the subject he so well understands. He 
says my communication on the formation of the 
preterites of verbs contains several inaccuracies— 
that I have not followed that historical method 
which I justly advocate, &c. I must be under a 
strange hallucination, for I thought I was strictly 
following out the injunctions of my guide in carry- 
ing the inquiry as far back as history and analogy 
will enable us todo. It is said that some people 
are, or have been, “ Hibernicis Hiberniores,” and I 
think I can show that on the present occasion I 
am more Skeatish than Pror. Sxear himself, 
“ Indignor, quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus,” 

is applicable now as in the days of Horace. 
He says, “ The formation of weak verbs has been, 
in all details, correctly explained in the introduc- 
tion to Morris’s Specimens of Early English.” 
With deference, this is precisely what Mr. Morris 
does not do. He gives the forms in Anglo Saxon, 
but offers not the slightest explanation or clue 
to their origin or development, But farther, “ It 
will thus appear that the original suffix in the 


verb send was -de, not -ed.” This became sende, 
and finally, for euphony’s sake, sent. A few lines 
lower down we read, “ The suffix -de was short for 
led (dyde), a8 has been rightly said.” This 


was precisely my contention. If de was a con- 
traction of ded, ded must have preceded it. How. 
then, can it be maintained that de was the original 
inflection ? 

The object of my communication was to show 
that the inflections of all the weak verbs in the 
Teutonic languages sprang from one origin, and 
were in their inception identical, the changes 
having been corruptions, principally for the sake of 
euphony. Language has not been a manufacture, 
but a growth, and by carefully reading “ between 
the lines” we may watch that growth in its suc- 
cessive stages. 

The verbs in all Teutonic, probably in all — 
dialects have had three modes of forming their 
preterites. Probably the oldest was by reduplica- 
tion, now nearly obsolete. The next was by vowel 
change, limited to the primary verbs, principally 
intransitive. I endeavoured to show in my last 
communication the process by which the preterites 
were formed in the weak verbs by the absorption 
of an auxiliary, ded or dad in the Low Ger, =tet in 
the High Ger., being respectively the preterites of 
the strong verbs don and tuon. We see the process 
of formation in the Gothic language very clearly, 
¢.g., Where the intransitive verb sinthan, to go, 
out of its strong preterite sand forms a secondary 
verb, sandjan, to send, the preterite of which is 
sandidad, softened into sandida. In Anglo-Saxon 
the shortening process proceeded further, convert- 
ing it into sende, subsequently corrupted into sent. 

After telling us that the suffix de in sende is 
short for ded, the professor proceeds, “ The word 
sended never existed”! Let us see what other 
adepts in linguistic scienceaver. Gabelenz (Gram. 
der Gothischen Sprache, p. 96), says “‘ Das Prateri- 
tum ist durch Zusammensetzung des Wortstamms 
mit dem Priiteritum des starken Verbum didan, 
dad, dedun, entstanden. Nur im Ind. Sing, welcher 
eigentlich -dad, -dast, -dad, lauten sollte, ist der 
Endconsonant weggefallen.” Bopp (Comparative 
Gram., Eng. edit., ii. 843), on the formation of 
tenses, says, referring to certain forms in Sanskrit : 

“ Hereby the way is in a manner prepared for the 
German idioms, which without exception paraphrase 
their preterite by an auxiliary verb signifying ‘ to do.’ 
I have asserted this, as regards the Gothic, in my system 
of conjugation (pp. 151, &c.), where I have shown...... 
an auxiliary verb in the plurals of the past tense and in 
the singular of the subjunctive. Since then Grimm, 
with whom I fully coincide, has extended the existence 
of the auxiliary verb also to the singular as soki-da, and 
therefore to the other dialects; for if in sokida the 
verb ‘ to do’ is contained, it is self-evident that it exists 
also in our suchte,” 

So far Bopp and Grimm. Further reference may 
be found in Grimm’s Deutsche Gram. (i. 839), 
where he shows that the d in Gothic and A.-S. 
derived from don is equivalent to the High Ger. t, 
derived from tuon (thwn). If, therefore, High 
Ger. lieb-te was originally, as maintained, lieb-tet, 
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“it is self-evident” that love-de was originall 
love-ded, and sende, send-ded. 
_ Pror, Skea has always impressed on his dis- 
ciples the necessity of carrying etymological in- 
‘quiries as far back as written language will enable 
us to do, and beyond that to rely upon comparison 
and analogy, but he now seems to hesitate in a 
manner which reminds one of Fear in Collins’s ode: 
“Who back recoil’d, he knew not why, 
E’en at the sound himself had made.” 
Bat the professor proceeds: ‘‘ Another inaccuracy 
is the fancy that the suffix -te is High German. It 
has, in English, nothing to do with High German,” 
&c. I never asserted that it had. My objection 
to clipt, and slipt, and skipt is that they break 
down the distinction between the two great 
families of the Teutonic race, and introduce con- 
fusion and disorder into what was plain and 
simple, If I write skipped and Pror. Skat writes 
skipt we both pronounce the word alike, but I have 
the advantage of preserving the normal rule and 
the purity of our Saxon speech. It would seem 
that Mr. Morris’s introduction to his Specimens is 
to be the end of all controversy. I demur to this, 
as I do to another assertion, that when a word is 
found in “a certain book known as the first folio 
of Shakespeare” inquiry must go no further, I 
have no quarrel with any mode of spelling so that 
it is generally understood and adopted, but to call 
slipt and skipt “pure and correct formations” is 
more than my “ muddle-headedness ” can stomach. 
Dr. Caance refers to my remarks on the Ger- 
man preposition zu before the infinitive. No doubt 
all he says is true, but it is not relevant. A 
former correspondent asserted that in German no 
word was ever allowed to intrude between the 
preposition and the infinitive. I merely gave a few 
phrases to show that this is not always the case. 
Mr. Terry asks for my authority in asserting 
that at a comparatively early period the A.-S. 
code, the irregular preterite of gan, was dropped and 
avent put in its place. If he will turn to passages 
in the Gospels where the word went is found, and 
compare them with the A.-S. version, he will see 
the transition, ¢g., Mark ii. 12: “The ic secge 
Aris, nim thin bed, and gé to thinum huse. And 
he sona aras, and beforan heom eallum, code.” 
By the time of Wicliffe code had disappeared 
and went had taken its place, The passage in 
Wicliffe’s version stands thus: “ And anone he 
roos up, and the bed taken up he wente bifore alle 
men.” I do not understand what is meant by 
went being a past indefinite form. It is the present 
tense of wendan, applied as an irregular preterite 


of gan in place of another irrregular preterite, eode, 


which had become obsolete, 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree, 


J. A. Picton. 


Quaint Purases EMPLOYED BY J, Marston (6% 
&. ix. 7, 51).—1. Pith of parkets.—Parrot, parrat, 


&c., are the abbreviated forms of parrakeet, and no 
one has as yet found such a variant as parket for it 
or for any other animal. Hence I fancy that we — 
have here a misprint, one which had occurred in 
the previous edition of the Fawne, in the same 
year, “through the author’s absence,” and which, 
by an oversight, had been retained. The true 
reading, I think, was the “ pith [marrow] of porkers 
or porkets.” Kither of these words runs well with 
“‘lamstones,” and the marrow, especially the 
marrow of the backbone—in other words, the spinal 
cord of such animals—would be held a likely re- 
medy in those days, on the doctrine of sympathies. 

2. Rowle the wheele-barrow at Rotterdam.—The 
explanation suggested seems plausible, if not satis- 
factory, but, more especially from the use of the 
definite article, I cannot but have a fancy that 
the treadmill may have been meant. 

3. To wear the yellow.—The explanation would 
I think, have been better had it been worded 
“ because yellow was then the fashionable colour at 
court,” for we have no proof that there was any 
“distinctive colour of court uniform,” much less 
that it was yellow. At least I have met with or 
read of no such proof; and had there been a yellow 
court uniform f fancy that the allusions to it 
would have been sufficiently numerous. More 
especially, too, in that case Shakespeare would 
never have made Olivia so detest “yellow stock- 
ings,” nor made Malvolio put them on, Probably 
at the production of Twelfth Night yellow was 
out of fashion. 

4. Fumatho. — Kersey and Cocker essentially 
follow Uoles, 1677, who gives, “Fumadoes, -thoes, 
Sp., our Pilchards garbaged, salted, smoakt, and 
prest,” where the word “ our” shows, I think, that 
the fumatho was a foreign importation. Ash, who 
would seem not to have copied from these, says, 
“ Fumado (from fumus), a fish dried in the 
smoke.” 

5. Flaggon bracelets. — Not having met the 
phrase elsewhere, the conjecture may be allowed 
that they were bracelets that had the upper sur- 
face bulging from the under, and rounded, flagon 
fashion, making them look like “ jewels” of great 
weight and value. 

6. Nocturnal may, I think, be explained by the 
following, from St. Augustine, Sermo dz Temp. 
Barbar., c. 4: “ An non sacrificavit, qui imagines 
idoloram per noctem ludentes, quod Nocturnum 
vocant, libentissime spectavit?” Du Cange, who 
gives this quotation, would explain the word as 
“Magica Gentiliam illusio, que nocte fiebat.” 
And in the absence of any mention even of it, so far 
as I am aware, in Adams’s, Lempriere’s, or Smith’s 
dictionaries, I take it that Marston used it to 
express something more farcical than “ commedy.” 
I have not met with any other example of the word 
in Elizabethan English. 

7. Lapy-beard. — Possibly formed from the 
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Northern lape. Halliwell-Phillipps gives the verb 
as “‘ to go slovenly or untidily, to walk about in 
the mud,” in the E.D.S. Glossaries for Manley, 
&c., and Holderness it is similarly given “to 
besmear, &c.,” and ih Miss Jackson’s Shropshire 
Word-Book we find “ Lapesing, dabbling, as in 
water or slop.” In the same page of Marston we 
find “ Lappes up naught but filth and excrements” 
where the same word is used in this same sense. 

8. Taber-fac'd.—I can understand this in p. 272 
to mean a face round, smooth, and hairless, like 
the surface of a taber; but this use of it in p. 240 
as an epithet for Lampatho does not seem to 
agree with the other descriptive epithets so plenti- 
fully applied, but rather with Shakespeare’s 
“ cittern-head.” Br. NicHoson. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have found, as 
regards 1, in R. Lovell’s Nat. Hist., 1661, under 
“Boar,” “ The genitalls help against the impo- 
tency of Venus,” and under “Sow,” “The same 
[the milke] mixed with honey causeth coiture in 
men and conception in women,” and, thoroughly 
supporting my suggestion, “ The marrow applied 
helpeth bleare eyes, and causeth venery.” As an 
example of the use of the doctrine of antipathies I 
> from the same, pp. 118-9, “ [the lard] With 

e ashes of womens haires it cureth St. Anthonie 
his fire [erysipelas].” They seem to have been 
used because St. Anthony was celebrated for his 
avoidance of women, 


Ay Unpvustisnep Letrer or Burns Tue Port 
(6 §. ix. 25).—So far from this being an unpub- 
lished letter of Burns, and appearing now for the 
first time in an Ulster paper, the letter is familiar 
to all Burns readers. So far back as 1846 it was 
printed in the Ayr Observer, and was included in 
the 1851 edition of The Life and Works of Burns, 
by Robert Chambers. Since then I cannot tell how 
often it has been printed in the poet’s correspond- 
ence, down to the latest and most exhaustive of 
all the numerous editions of Burns, the six-volume 
Library Edition of William Paterson, Edinburgh, 
1877-9. The political ballad referred to in the 
letter is the song beginning, ‘‘ When Guildford 
good our Pilot stood,” was on the American War 
of Independence, written in February, 1787, and 
incorporated in the edition then passing through 
the press, which the poet superintended during 
his residence in Edinburgh in the spring of that 
year. The only notice the ballad elicited was from 
the Rev. Hugh Blair, D.D., who remarked that 
“the ploughman bard’s politics smell of the 
smithy.” J. 

Liverpool. 


The letter which your correspondent has sent to 
ju as an unpublished one by Burns has been going 
‘the round of the papers” of late, and though it 
is of considerable interest it is very far from cor- 
rect to describe it as “unpublished.” On the con- 


trary, it is a “ very much published ” letter, as a 
certain distinguished writer might have said. I 
have met with it three times during the last fort- 
night. It appears this letter was printed in 
Chambers’s edition of Burns (vol. ii. p. 51); also 
in the Ayr Observer in 1846. In the large six- 
volume edition of Burns’s Works, published in Edin- 
burgh by Mr. Scott Douglas some three years ago, 
this letter is given (vol. v. p. 194). Lastly, in the 
memoir of the Hon. Henry Erskine, reviewed in 
your columns shortly after its appearance in 1882, 
this letter, and another from Burns to the Dean 
of Faculty, are printed ; so that this is not a solitary 
communication from the poet to that gentleman, as 
one writer affirms of it. Now it seems to me that 
the conductor of no paper such as “* N. & Q.” can be 
expected to test or “ verify” in every instance of 
this kind. Time would not admit of it. But our 
ae Editor may well expect of his contri- 

utors that they take some little care to ascertain 
that their facts are in order ere they communicate 
them. Some time ago, for example, a letter was 
sent in by a popular writer, and printed in 
“N. & Q.” as hitherto unpublished, which a refer- 
ence to such a well-known book as the Lives of the 
Chancellors would have shown at once to be 
erroneously described. A. F. 

[The foregoing letter expresses so fully the feelings of 
the Editor upon the subject that he would gladly give it 
prominence. In the case of communications such as 
the so-callel unpublished letter of Burns it is all but 
impossible for editorial supervision to exercise an ade- 
quate check. ] 


W, V, F (6 S. viii. 522).—In discussing the 

ssible interchange of the letters w, v, and f, 

rnoF. Sxeat “ protests” against “the current 
vague notions that any consonant can be ‘cor- 
rupted’ into any other.” Iam almost disposed to 
* protest” against “corrupted” as, at least, too 
hard a word for any interchange of either of these 
three “consonants.” On the contrary, I believe 
that these three letters have many powers or effects 
that are common to all three, and still more that 
are common to either two of them. It is, indeed, 
notorious that both f and v, and v and w, are re- 
spectively constantly interchanged in the mouths 
of many thousands of us, 

I venture upon this question because, having 
been formerly alee upon it, I had already 
looked into it. I had once quoted “ Heneverdon,” 
mentioned by Westcote as a former name of w 
is now “ Hemerdon,” a hamlet of Plympton, Devon, 
as being a transplanted example of the -wardines 
of the Wye and Severn district of Wiccia. In 
company with other local evidences, I had held 
it as showing a Mercian or Anglian colony in that 
part of West Wales, outflanking the West Saxon 
advance upon the Damnonian Britons. This was 
demurred from by another of this strict school of 
philologers, who does not believe our language has a 
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will of its own, but holds that Englishmen have been 
tongue-tied for a thousand years by an artificial, ex 
post facto code of “laws,” but who, in spite of this 
superstition, has himself contributed to historical 
topography some most valuable results of his own 
ingenuity. He objected that “ Heneverdon ” could 
not be a -wardine, because in “ Domesday single 
w between vowels normally represents not w but f 
(pronounced v).” I replied at once by an example 
which showed not only the change of the two con- 
sonants to which he objected, but also all three of 
those now objected to by Pror. Sxeat. The 
same name appears in a charter of Bp. Leofric 
(Cod. Dip. 940) as “Doflise”; in Domesday as 
*Dovles”; in Exon-Domesday, “douelis” (be- 
tween vowels); and in late British Gazetteers, &c., 
as “Dawlish.” I believe also I have since realized 
“*Hemerdon” and “ Heneverdon” in Domesday 
as “Chemeworde,” and in Exon-Domesday as 
“ Chemeuuorda,” Domesday forms common to the 
Mercian or Wiccian -wardines, and to the various 
clusters or showers of -worthys, argued to have 
been Anglian colonies of Mercian conquests in 
the Saxon kingdoms. 

I do not, of course, doubt that the progress or 
changes of our language have had causes, which are 
more or less so intimately related to each other as 
to have tempted the word “laws” to them; but I 
hold that these artificial codifications have not yet 
comprehended anything like all of them; so that 
such codes are better for what they affirm than 
what they are too often assumed to deny. 

Tuomas KERSLAKE. 
Bristol. 


= Dark viii. 387).—I re- 
commend to Mr. Patmer’s attention on the 
subject of contrary meanings, the labours of the 
eminent scholar Dr, Abel of Berlin, and particularly 
the last, Gegensinn, published by Tribner, 1883. 
This contains a long list of Semitic words. I cannot 
myself give any examples of silent = dark, although 
I recognize it. These phenomena have been dealt 
with by me in Prehistoric and Protohistoric Com- 
parative Philology, where the first table of equi- 
valents was given. They result from the funda- 
mental laws of speech language, connected with 
its origin in gesture or sign language. The special 
cases of Gegensinn have been copiously examined 
by Dr. Abel for several families of language, but 
more particularly for the Egyptian and Coptjc 
languages, on which he has written in German 
and English. Asa simple feature of the Semitic 
languages the occurrence has long been observed by 
the Arab and Oriental grammarians. Of late the 
discussion has extended to a wider philological 
area. Hype 


Mitzs Corser viii. 108, 153),—The 
Corbets were an old family in Shropshire, where 


seated at Sundane Castle and other places, Early 
in the sixteenth century a branch settled at 
Sprowston, in Norfolk. They bore arms Or, a 
raven proper ; and for a crest a squirrel sejant, 
cracking a nut proper, with the motto, “ Deus 
pascit corvos.” 

Miles Corbet was the second son of Sir Thomas 
Corbet, of Sprowston. He studied the law, and 
was called to the Barat Lincoln’s Inn. His abili- 
ties early brought him into notice. In the year 
1625, upon Mr. Gwynn’s resigning the recorder- 
ship of Yarmouth in his favour, the Corporation 
unanimously elected him to that office, upon 
condition that he became “a resident” within 
six months; and, in fact, he then did so reside in 
that town, his house being in the Market Place; 
it is now known as the “ Weavers’ Arms”; and he 
was presented with his freedom without fine. 
Shortly after his election he was returned to 
Parliament, where he became a determined oppo- 
nent of the Court, and took an active part in 
Parliamentary matters. In 1642, he was chair- 
man of a committee which exercised the power of 
arrest by the sergeant-at-arms ; and in the list of 
members who “advanced horse, money, and plate 
for the defence of Parliament,” there is the entry, 
‘Mr. Corbet will bring in fifty pounds.” In 1644, 
he was made Clerk of the Court of Wards. In 
1648 he was appointed one of the two Registrars 
of Chancery (which alone was worth 700I. a year) 
in the room of Col. Long, one of the suspected 
members. In 1643 the Corporation presented Mr, 
Recorder with a gratuity of 25/. He was chair- 
man of the Committee of a Remand for Scandalous 
Ministers, in which capacity it is said that when 
the Rev. T. Reeve, Rector of Aldborough and 
Coleby, who had been ejected for dissuading his 
parishioners from rebellion, was brought before 
him, Corbet told him he was “an old malignant, 
and he would see him hanged for it”; he was, 
however, only confined as a prisoner at the gate- 
house for three years. He had the principal 
management of the obnoxious office of sequestra- 
tions, the duties of which rendered him so un- 
popular that in 1652 he gladly went to Ireland, 
as one of the commissioners for managing the affairs 
of that country. He held the post last named 
until suspended under an accusation of malversa- 
tion, from which, however, he was ably defended 
by Ludlow, who averred in Parliament that 
Corbet had “ manifested such integrity” that “he 
impaired his own estate for the public service, 
whilst he was the greatest husband of the Common- 
wealth’s treasure.” He afterwards accepted the 
post of Chief Baron of the gry in. Ireland, 
and resigned the recordership of Yarmouth. At 
the Restoration he fled to the Continent, and 
settled at Hannau, on the Lower Rhine, with Okey 
and Barkstead companions in exile. Being induced 


their descendants are still large landed proprietors, 


to visit Delft, they were seized by Sir George- 
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Downing, and sent to England, where their 
arrival is thus noted by Pepys in his Diary :— 
“March 17th, 1662. Last night the Blackmore pink 
brought the three prisoners, Barkstead, Okey, and 
Corbet, to the Tower, being taken at Delfe, in Holland; 
where the captain tells us, the Dutch were a good while 
before they could be pursuaded to let them go, they 
being taken prisoners in their canal. But Sir George 
Downing would not be answered ; altho’ all the world 
takes notice of him for a most ungrateful villiane for his 


On April 16, Corbet and his fellow prisoners were 
tried and condemned for high treason ; and the 
sequel is thus told by Pepys :— 

** April 19th, 1662. Before we eat, I went to Aldgate, 
and at the corner shop (a draper’s) I stood and did 
see Barkstead, Okey, and Corbet drawn towards the 
gallows at Tyburne ; and there they were hanged and 

tered: they all looked very cheerful, and I hear 
y all die defending what they did to the King to be 

just—which is very strange ! ” 
There is an oil portrait of him in the possession of 
Fredk. Palmer, Esq., F.R.C.S., of Yarmouth ; also 
an engraved portrait in an oval on the same plate 
with Col. Okey and Col. Barkstead, which has 
become very scarce. It has been copied by 
Richardson. There is also another portrait with 
his seal and autograph. He appears to have left 
a sop, Miles Corbet, who, with his mother, took 
leave of him previously to his execution ; but his 
family became extinct in Norfolk. In a rare 
tract, entitled Persecutio Undecima, 1648, Corbet 
is accused of having 
“indicted a man for a conjuror, and was urgent upon 
the jury to condemn him upon no proof, but a booke of 
circles found in his study, which Miles said was a booke 
of conjuring—bad not a learned clergyman told the jury 
that the booke was an old almanack,” 
Hone, in his Year Book, p. 57, mentions a work, 
entitled “A Briefe Relation of the Gleanings of 
the Idiotisms and Absurdities of Miles Corbet, 
Esq., Counsellor-at-Law, Recorder and Burgess 
of Great Yarmouth. By Anth. Birley. 1646.” 
4to. In the Harleian Miscellany, vol. vi. p. 36, 
is the following : “ A most learned and eloquent 
speech spoken and delivered in the honourable 

ouse of Commons at Westminster. By the most 
learned lawyer Miles Corbet, Recorder of Great 
Yarmouth, and Burgess of the same, on the 31st 
day of July, 1647, taken in short-hand by Nestle 
and Tom Dunne, his clerks, and Revised by John 
Taylor.” It was published in 1679, and was de- 
signed, in a fictitious speech, to expose the bom- 
bast of the rebellious speakers and the misfortunes 
the nation laboured under in those times. See 
Palmer's Yarmouth (Manship), vol. ii. p. 342, 
et seq. F. D. 

Great Yarmouth. 

Doruam viii. 468).—Should not we read 
Cambridge instead of Durham in this query? 
Nicholas Saunderson, a native of Thurlston, in 
Yorkshire, who was deprived not only of sight 


but of his eye-balls by small-pox when he was a. 
year old, became so eminent as a mathematician 
that the University of Cambridge conferred on 
him the degree of M.A. by royal mandate, and he 
was then chosen Lucasian Professor of Mathema- 
tics in November, 1711, which appointment he- 
held till his death in April, 1739. His life is in 
most biographical dictionaries. 
W. E. Bucxuzy. 


Nicholas Saunderson, born not in Durham, but 
at Thurlstone, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
was blind from within a year after his birth. 
William Emerson, also an eminent mathematician, 
was born at Hurworth, in Durham; but he was 
not blind. See Chalmers’s Biog. Dict. 

R. R. Dregs, 

Wallsend, 


Tue Famity or or Tuorney (6% §, 
viii. 389).—If your correspondent Fr. Bayiey does 
not already know Agnew’s French Protestant Exiles, 
he will find a clue at vol. ii. Pp. 307. I believe the 
first refugee lived at Whittlesea, where there was 
a French Protestant Church before 1685 (Agnew,,. 
vol. i. p. 10), and I have been told that both at 
Whittlesea and Thorney there was for a time a 
considerable French colony. The original founder 
of the Whittlesea-Thorney family was, I believe, of 
good French patrician origin, and, as I have under- 
stood, leaving France before the actual revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, he managed to come away 
with some means, and became a centre round 
which later on many of his friends and co- 
religionists collected. He had, as Agnew shows, 
two sons, (1) John, (2) Philip, from the younger 
of whom Sir Emilius Bayley is descended, The 
registers at Whittlesea and Thorney, which are, I 
understand, well kept, will seubeliy give your 
correspondent most of the information which he 
desires, E. C. B. 


In answer to Fr. Bartey’s query with refer- 
ence to the descendants of Sir Emilius Bayley, I 
am one of the grandchildren of the late John 
Bayley, of Thorney, Cambridgeshire, and can, if 
wished, give the names and other particulars of 
the three generations that have resided at Thorney,. 
many of them buried in Thorney Abbey. 

C. GiRDLESTONE, 

2, Halloway Place, Old London Road, Hastings, 


Inotesant” anp Litrte Gippine 
Cuurcn (6% §. vii. 341, 387, 457).—I do. not 
‘know why Mr. Extacomse says (at the latter 
reference) that the late Capt. Hughes, R.N., was 
married to “the last of the Ferrar family.” His. 
father, Edw. Hughes, married Rosetta Ferrar, the- 
only child of Capt. Hugh Ferrar and his wife Mary, 
née Ferrar, he having married a cousin. Mr. an 


Mrs. Hughes (Rosetta Ferrar) had four children, 
two sons and two daughters, one of the former 
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being the Capt. Hughes of your correspondent. 
One of the daughters married a Cheyne, and by 
him became the mother of the present well-known 
Capt. Cheyne, R.N. 

The Mary Ferrar who married her cousin Capt. 
Hugh Ferrar was born 1739, her only brother 
(who lived to marry) being John Ferrar, great- 
grandson to John, and great-grand-nephew to 
Nicholas, of Little Gidding. This John Ferrar’s 
descendants are the present representatives of the 
family at Huntingdon, with the same arms (Or, on 
a bend cotised sable three horseshoes of the field) 
and crest. If Mr. Evtacomse is anxious on the 
subject I shall be happy to give him information. 

Ferrar. 

Fyzabad, Oudh, 


Ortnorzpic (6% ix. 48).—In answer to Mr. 
Vyvyran’s query, I think I am right in saying 
that the word orthopedic was invented by Andry, 
who formed it from dp6és, straight, and ais, a 
child, in his work entitled L’Orthopédie; ou, l Art 
de prevenir et de corriger dans les Enfants les 
Difformités du Corps le tout par des Moyens & la 
Portée des Pires et des Mores et des Personnes qui 
ont des Enfants & élever. G. W. Burron. 

Lee Park, Blackheath. 


The word is from and 
mais. The correct ing is, therefore. —o- 
C. F. S. Warrey, A. 


Tur Giastonpury Toorn (6 vi. 513; vii. 
217, 258; ix. 16).—The variety of Crategus 
oxyacantha known to cultivators of choice trees 
as precox of gardens has been very widely distri- 
buted, and has afforded entertainment to many 
observers. On the damp clay of my own arbore- 
tum at Hermitage, five miles north of London, it 
— sufficiently hardy to endure the assaults of a 
ew hard winters between the years 1869 and 1878, 
being occasionally caught by frost when richly 
clothed with new leafage of the most tender tone 
of golden green, in the months of Décember and 
January. During the time of its occupation of 
Hermitage it produced its flowers at the season of 
Christmas once only, and that occurred on old 
Christmas Day in the year 1877. The bloom was 
abundant, and was supported with an ample 
breadth of pale green leafage. An observer of the 
characters of trees has no difficulty in identifying 
the true Glastonbury thorn by its leaves at any 
season. The leaves are of a lighter tone of green 
than those of the common whitethorn ; they are 
very much larger, and the stipules have a leaf-like 
character. Asa garden or shrubbery tree it is as 
useful as any thorn, and its habit of growth renders 
it peculiarly interesting. When advantaged by 
some amount of shelter, it will usually (in the 
climate of London) produce new leaves in the 
month of December and flowers in the month of 


February. A severe frost will puta stop to its 

recocious movements, and it may not recover its 
Pooks for a month or miore; but, so far as I have 
observed, the severest frost to which we are liable 
will not cause any permanent injury. 

As regards the origin of this variety, the inquirer 
must give heed to a note in Loudon’s Arboretum, 
vol. ii. p. 834:— 

“Tt is well known that the hawthorn grows from 

stakes and truncheons; one of the finest trees in Scot- 
land, viz., that at Fountain’s Hall, having been originated 
in that manner...... The miracle of Joseph of Arimathea 
is nothing compared with that of Mr. John Wallis, 
timber surveyor of Chelsea......who exhibited to the 
Horticultural and Linnzan Societies, in 1834, a branch: 
of hawthorn, which, he said, had hung for several 
years in a hedge among other trees ; and, though without 
any root or even touching the earth, had produced,. 
every year, leaves, flowers, and fruit.” 
It has been my good fortune to see this tree in 
what I consider a condition not less interesting 
than unique. On the same branches were the 
ripe berries and the dead leaves of the preceding 
year, and the new leaves and new flowers of the 
time. It carried the produce of two seasons, not 
in a few scraps, but in profusion ; the old brown 
leaves and the new golden green leaves, the scarlet 
berries and the white flowers being mingled 
throughout. This interesting state of things was 
figured in the Gardeners’ Magazine of Dec. 21, 
1878, 


In the Dorset County Chronicle for Jan. 17, 
1884, there is a long and interesting account of a 
so-called holy thorn at Sutton Poyntz, near Wey- 
mouth, which is said to come into leaf and 
mysteriously blossom exactly at midnight on old 
Christmas Eve. The tree in question is in an 
orchard belonging to Mr. Joseph Robert Keynes, 
and on Saturday, January 5, at least 250 persons 
repaired to the spot to witness the performance, 
Various lanterns revealed the positive fact that the 
tree, which had been in bud during the day, was- 
now breaking into blossom, and, as time passed 
by, little boughs here and there fully blossomed, 
although not exactly at twelve o’clock. The crowd, 
who had paid twopence apiece gate-money, and 
were becoming impatient at being refused a single 
sprig, at last climbed up the fence and tore off 
small boughs, until the master and his man were 
compelled to use their long sticks. Then a regular 
rush was made by some roughs, and the tree, 
after sad mutilation, was well-nigh destroyed. The 
writer, on paying a second visit at daybreak, found 
the tree still in foliage, but the blossom had en- 
tirely died away. According to Mr. Keynes’s in- 
formation, only two persons have had to do with: 
the tree, viz.,(1) his wife’s grandfather, Nathaniel 
Brett, who planted it about seventy years ago, and 
(2) Stephen Galpin, the parish clerk. The tree 
was a cutting which came originally from the holy 
thorn at Glastonbury. Epwarp Matay. 
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Bauer (6" 8. viii. 468).—The following quota- 
tion for the use of this word may probably interest 
your correspondent :— 
# Shee has told all : I shall be Ballated, 

Sung up and downe by Minstrills? Gentlemen, 

Tho’ my successe fell short of my intent, 

Let it meete faire construction.” 

Heywood, A Challenge for Beavtie, 16:6, 
p. 23, vol. v., ed. J. Pearson, 1874, 


F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


First Nomperev Hovses 1x Loypon (6" §, 
viii. 466).—If the houses of New Burlington Street, 
built in 1764, were the first to be numbered in 
London, the city of Lincoln anticipated the metro- 
polis by some years in adopting this very uzeful 

A row of red-brick houses facing the west 
ront of Lincoln Cathedral are still known as the 
** Number Houses,” from being the first thus dis- 
tinguished in the city. These houses were erected 
in 1748 by Precentor Trimnell, as part of his 
scheme for the improvement of the minster pre- 
cincta. Epmunp VENABLES, 


Tae Pepicree (6" viii. 509).—The 
will of John Parnell, father of C. S. Parnell, M.P., 
is not without interest. It runs: “ This is the last 
will of me, John Parnell, of Avondale, Esq. I make 
no provision for my wife, she being amply provided 
for from other sources. I make no provision for 
my daughter...... who has grievously offended me.” 
After providing for four other daughters, he men- 
tions “my second son Charles, to whom I leave 
my Avondale estate,” other lands in county Wick- 
low, houses in Stephen’s Green, Dublin, “and a 
small farm in Kildare.” “I leave my eldest son, 
John Parnell, all my property in Colures, co. 
Armagh, with instructions that he should manage 
it himself and make the most of it.” After pro- 
viding for his son Henry, he appoints his uncle, 
Sir Ralph Howard, and his dear friend Robt. 
Johnson, of Summer Lodge, Dunblane, N.B., 
joint trustees of his will and guardians of his 
children, adding, “I absolutely forbid any inter- 
ference on the part of my wife or any of her rela- 
tives with the management of my children or 

perty. I make my son Charles heir-at-law to 
all intents and purposes.” It is noteworthy that 
the testator ignored all the second Christian names 
of his sons, probably thinking little of the Tudor 
and Stuart lineage, and that he chose for his 
trustees an Englishman and a Scotchman. The 
will was dated June 30, 1859, and the testator 
died four days later, in the Shelbourne Hotel, in 
Stephen’s Green, Dublin. Administration was 

nted to Sir Ralph Howard, of 17, Belgrave 
Benne, London, baronet, curator, or guardian of 
the children. The pears | was sworn under 
8,000/. In spite of the provisions of the will, his 
widow, Mrs. Parnell, brought up the children. 


Horn (6" S. ix. 28).—“ Hyrne (f.), a hyrne or 
corner, from horn, cornu, a horn-shaped angle, 
Nos. 1, 308, 408, 461” (Kemble’s Cod. Dip. iii. 
32). “Horn, German, a peak, ¢.g., Matterhorn, 
Schreckhorn, Wetterhorn” (Taylor's Words and 
Places, p. 327). F. W. Weaver. 
Milton Vicarage, Evercreech, Bath. 


According to the Rev. Isaac Taylor’s Words and 
Places, p. 327, ed. 1875, this word means a peak, 
and he instances Matterhorn, &. M,A.Oxon. 


Horn, in composition of place-names, sometimes 
means “a winding stream.” It may also corrupt 
from A.-S. ern, ern, which Lye renders, “ Locus, 
locus secretior, habitaculum, domus, casa.” 

R. 8S. Cuarnock. 


Horn in Kinghorn meant the king’s quay or 
landing, by which route he travelled to the north 
of the Forth, now Kirkcaldy. Dreghorn was also 
a port or landing-place for vessels from all places 
west of Galloway. Now Irvine is the port. 


Percy (6% §. ix. 29).—The portrait of Alan 
Percy, dated 1549, representing him with a book in 
one hand and a glove in the other, is in the Guild- 
hall at Norwich. He was a benefactor to that 
city (Cooper's Athene Cantabrigienses, i. 206). 

In Evans’s Catalogue of British Portraits, vol. ii. 
8.@., p. 316, No, 20247, there is this notice :— 

“Percy, Alan, third son of Henry, fourth Earl of 
Northumberland; rector of St. Anne, Aldersgate, and 
St. Mary-at-hill, London; Warden of Trinity College, 
Arundel ; great benefactor to the City of Norwich; first 
master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 1516; died 
1560; 4to. 2s. 6d. W.C. Edwards (engraver).” 

The painter of the portrait from which the en- 
graving is taken is not mentioned. 
Ep. 


Ricat To Quarter Royat Arms (6" §. viii. 
407, 523).—I cannot find that the Dukes of Marl- 
borough and Leeds have any right to quarter the 
royal arms, and neither is given in the list of those 
peers entitled to do so in Burke’s Peerage for 1884, 

. exxiv. From that list is omitted the name of 
rd de L’Isle and Dudley, now senior repre- 
sentative of the Manners family. 
Epmunp M. Boyrtr. 


Tue Last Doce or Venice (6" §. viii. 407, 525), 
—As Srrix can hardly be said to have obtained 
a satisfactory reply to her query, I venture to 
offer the loan of a small sheet of photographs of 
the Doges, from Alvise Mocenigo (1570) to 0- 
vico Manin (1797), copied from the pictures in the 
Ducal palace, and bought in Venice years ago. 
It may inn about the identification of the festival- 
giving gentleman, who, however, can hardly have 


AziERE Brapy. 


been the last doge, as the costumes are described 


| E. B. 
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as seventeenth century. The photographs, though 
small, are tolerably clear, and each doge is accom- 
panied by a miniature coat of arms. 
Ross O'ConyELt. 
54, Lancaster Gate, W. 


§. vii. 413; viii. 357, 375).—The 
following quotation may prove of interest, as the 
word is put into the mouth of a Dutchman:— 

“ Vandal. Ic sal seg you, vader, ic came here to your 
huis, and spreak tol de dochterkin. 

“ Frisco. Master Mendall, you are welcome out of the 
basket. I smell a rat: it was not for nothing that you 


it me. 
“ Vandal. O skellum/ you run away from me.” 
Englishmen for My Money; or, a Woman will 
Have Her Will, 1616 (vol. x. p. 547, Dodsley’s 
O. Plays, ed. Hazlitt). 
F. C. Birxeeck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


Miscellanescus, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Records of the English Province of the Society of Jesus. 
By Henry Foley, 8.J. Vol. VII., Part If. Collec- 
tanea completed with Appendices, Catalogues of 
Assumed and of Real Names, Annual Letters, Bio- 
graphies and Miscellanea. (Burns & Oates.) 

Wirn the publication of vol. vii. Mr. Foley brings to a 
close his arduous undertaking. When it is told that the 
last volume of his colossal work contains considerably 
over eighteen hundred pages, some idea of the nature of 
a task which has been accomplished in eight years of 
indefatigable labour may be formed. In the annals of 
study no record can be found of labour more severe, more 
sustained, and, it may be added, more remunerative. A 
mass of information carefully guarded, and to many 
students inaccessible, has been brought within reach of 
the scholar. To the ecclesiastical historian Mr. Foley's 
work most directly appeals. It is likely to prove in- 
valuable, however, to all concerned in genealogical pur- 
suits and the byways generally of history. Two autho- 
rities, which have come but recently within Mr. Foley's 
reach, have enabled him to complete the second appen- 
dix to the “Collectanea.” First of these is a MS. 
entitled “ Catalogus Primorum Patrum et Fratrum Soc. 
Jes. ex Anglia, collectis ex variis Libris et Catalogis 
MS. in Archiv. Rom.,” &c. This authentic and valuable 
document contains brief accounts of nearly one hundred 
and twenty English members of the Society of Jesus 
from 1556 to 1590, many of them hitherto unknown, 
Among these is found a remarkable person, Jobn 
Castell, born at Bodmin about 1546. He had been 
M.P. in 1571, was a student in the Middle Temple, an 
excellent English poet, and well versed in Greek, Latin, 
and philosophy. e was a voluntary exile for his 
religion, for which he had likewise suffered torture upon 
the rack and chains. He died in Portugal in 1580, six 
years after entering the Society. 

A second and only less valuable source of information 
consists of a copy of the register of the English College 
of the Society of Jesus, St. Alban’s, Valladolid. From 
this are derived the names of many early English Jesuits 
which do not figure in the English Province catalogues, 

The biographical notices of members of the English 
Province are carried down to a very recent period. 
The annual letters, ranging from the year 1601 to 
1615, give a store of information on curious details and 


| 


statistics gathered from original MSS. in the archives 
of the Society of Jesus in Rome, and from facts and data 
communicated by the missionary priests of the Society 
then working in England. These, again, are supple- 
mented to a much more recent date by the annals 
of the English Jesuit colleges in Belgium, St. Omer, 
Liége, and Ghent, and of the Novitiate at Watten, than 
which no information could be more particular, more 
domestic, or more trustworthy. Such varied subjects 
are treated of as the numbers of the students, their 
scholastic exercises, their recreations and representa- 
tions of religious drama, and the relationships in which 
the alumni stood to their masters and prefects. Even 
the daily life of the novices is naturally unfolded in the 
historical notices of Watten. 

One very marked feature of the addenda is a memoir, 
from the pen of Father Stevenson, of William Elphinston, 
a novice of the Society and member of the well-known 
Scotch family, which, besides its own title of nobility, 
claimed relationship with the Bishop E!phinston still 
held in honour by the University of Aberdeen as the 
founder of King’s College. 

Interesting information is given relative to the Vatican 
College of Penitentiaries, consisting in 1570 of one car- 
dinal and eleven priests, appointed to hesr confessions 
in the various foreign languaves. It was enlarged, and 
a body of twelve Jesuit fathers, under a rector, was 
assigned by Pius V. to the Vatican Basilica for heari 
confessions in all the known European languages, wi 
some others, 

A unique addition to this volume is the alphabetical 
catalogue of real names and aliases, never, we believe, 
attempted before. It furnishes the student of that 
period of history a new means of identifying names and 
persons, and of clearing up many confused points, and is 
given in distinct lists of true and adopted names in con- 
venient juxtaposition, with references to the lives of each 
member. Evidence to rebut the charge that the Society 
has been always anxious to involve its history in mystery 
is thus supplied. 

A chronological catalogue of the Irish Province of the 
Society of Jesus from the earliest timss forms a final 
and valuable appendix by itself, Mr. Foley's alpha- 
betical index of seventy pages is a model of dry, 
persevering labour. Would that all books of reference 
were equally well provided ! 


The Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins. By Robert 
Paltock, of Clement's Inn, With a Preface by A, H. 
Bullen. 2 vols. (Reeves & Turner.) 

Mr. A. H. Butten is one of our youngest editors; he is 

also one of the best. In addition to the industry and 

accuracy which are indispensable to an editor, he has 
keen poetical appreciation and insight, and a fair which 
always leads him right. The works he has given to the 
world are already dear to scholars. To these he has now 
added a reprint of The Adventures of Peter Wilkins. 

Without being an absolute rarity, since between the 

appearance of the first edition in 1750 and that of a 

mutilated version in 1844 half a dozen different editions 

saw the light, Peter Wilkins is far from common, and 
the appearance of a copy in a catalogue always provokes 
competition. Of the minor works to which the success 
of Robinson Crusoe gave rise, Peter Wilkins is the best, 

It is a favourite with all readers of taste, and has been, 

as Mr. Bullen states in his short preface, translated into 

French and German. Coleridge speaks of it, according 

to report, as “a work of uncommon beauty,” Charles 

Lamb describes it as among the classics of his boyish 

days, and Leigh Hunt waxes eloquent in its praise. 

Such evidence in its favour is, of course, acceptable, but 

the book speaks for itself, It is now brought within 
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the reach of all readers in an edition that is a model 
of taste and beauty. The book is not a facsimile, for 
paper and type such as are now employed were not com- 
mon in 1750. It reproduces faithfully, however, the 
title-pages, the text, and the quaint and delightful illus- 
trations. What is more to the point, it is unmutilated. 
With commendable courage, Mr. Bullen declines to cut 
out the marriage scenes between Wilkins and the fair 
Youwarkee. A man who would cut out these would 
excise the ecenes of a like nature from Paradise Lost. 
One is scarcely purer than the other. Editor and pub- 
lisher have conferred a boon on letters in reprinting in 
such a form this delightful book, the first volume of 
which is among the most fanciful and attractive in the 


language. 


The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. With 
Preface and Notes by Austin Dobson. (Kegan Paul 
& Co 


Never, surely, was a classic more fitted than the Vicar 
of Wakefield to appear in the “ Parchment Series” of 
Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co., and never was an editor more 
in sympathy with his work than Mr. Austin Dobson. 
A book the hold of which on mankind has not relaxed, 
and will not soon relax, appears now in the most fitting 
shape it has yet received. Mr. Dobson's preface and 
notes, meanwhile, form a charmingly discursive and read- 
able comment, 


In the Third Series of Rambles by the Ribble (Preston, 
Dobson; London, Simpkin & Marshall) Mr. William 
Dobson tells us of Hoghton Tower and its royal visitor, 
James I.; of Hothersall and its “ boggart ”; and of Sam- 
lesbury, where the original site of the church was tradi- 
tionally altered by “ goblin builders,” who objected, and 
removed the stones during the night, while the village 
was subsequently famous for witches, who “ did take her 
senses and money” from a girl, temp. Jac. I.! Among 
other points of interest to our readers, we may mention 
that Mr. Dobson gives a good deal of information about 
various branches of the ancient Lancashire family of 
Winckley of Winckley, concerning whom we gave a 
“ Notice to Correspondents,” 5t 8, xii. 420, embracing 
details of the family, temp. Edw. I. to 1664-5. There is 
matter for the botanist and the student of folk-lore, as 
well as for the antiquary and genealogist, in Mr. Dob- 
son's new and pleasant Rambles by the Ribble, 


Tar Library Journal, Vol. VIII., Nos. 9 and 10 (New 
York, F. Leypoldt), contains a full and interesting report 
of the Buffalo Conference of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. It is difficult to select out of so large a mass of 
valuable matter, but we may note that Mr. Cutter presents 
us with a new “ Arrangement of the Parts of the United 
States in an Historical and Geographical System of Classi- 
fication.” Mr. Cutter’s arrangement is a modification 
of that suggested by Mr. Gannett, “ Geografer ” of the 
United States Census Office, and whereas Mr. Gannett 
divided the United states into three groups by means of 
three perpendicular lines or bands, Mr. Cutter sub- 
divides into six groups, and assigns numbers and letters 
to the several States and Territories and their principal 
towns, the letter being that of their initial. Thus 
Mr. Cutter would represent New York State by No. 67, 
Buffalo by 67B 8, where 67—State of New York, B=initial 
letter of Buffalo, 8 a distinguishing mark from other 
towns in the same state having the same initial, such 
as Brooklyn, which appears as 67 B7. The report on 
“Libraries and Schools,” by Mr. Samuel 8, Green, 
of Worcester, Mass., contains many interesting details 
of the way in which American public libraries aid the 
cause of education. The extracts from diaries kept by 
‘apprentices’ of the Normal School, who are pupils 


learning to be teachers, are sometimes amusing, from 
the naiveté of the entries. We cannot say that we are 
believers in the keeping of diaries, least of all in the 
obligation to keep them. But we like the touch of 
nature in such an entry as the following :—‘ A flower 
was brought to-day to illustrate the poem the pupils are 
learning, ‘ Jack in the Pulpit.’ All examined it, or said 
they did ; the boys were most curious,” We need scarcely 
say that the italics are ours. The great question of 
“ Fiction in Public Libraries” was again to the fore, as 
was also the still greater question of the “A. L. A. 
Catalog” of the future, which we hope to live to see 
on our table. The decision of the place of meeting for 
1884 seems to hover between Toronto, St. Louis, and 
New Haven, a tolerably wide area for choice, as to which 
we will not infringe upon the privileges of the executive 
committee by any suggestions of our own. 


We have received vol. xix. of the St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital Reports, being the volume for the year 1883. 
In addition to several valuable papers and interesting 
notes of cases from hospital practice, it contains a short 
memoir of James Shuter, late assistant-surgeon to the 
hospital. 

THE new number of the Church Quarterly contains a 
readable and suggestive essay, by the Rev, A. Smythe 
Palmer, on the miracle at Beth-horon, a philological 
argument for a new interpretation of the sun standing 
still, Joshua x. 


“ Lecenps or THE Synacocue,” in All the Year Round, 
— some curious information of interest to many 
readers of “ N. & Q.”—“ Two Minor Characters: Peter 
and the Apothecary,” which appears in the Cornhill 
Magazine, is a striking piece of Shakspearian criticism. 


Mr. R. L. Sreverson contributes to the Haglish 
Illustrated Magazine some whimsical fancies on “ The 
Character of Dog:,” which are no less whimsically illus- 
trated by Mr. R. Caldecott. 


Tar February number of Mr. Walford's Antiquarian 
Magazine contains the first of a series of “ Gleanings 
from the past History of our Public Schools,” entitled 
“ Shooting for the Silver Arrow at Harrow.” The next 
will treat of “ Eton Montem.” 


Aotices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
asa guarantee of good faith. 
WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


C. H. H. (“ Principiis obsta,” &c.).—The lines are in 
Ovid, De Rem. Am.,i. 91-2. See “N. & Q.,” ante, p. 76. 

H. (“Church Registers”)—Very many church re- 
gisters have been published. The whole question has 
been amply disc . See “N. & Q,” vols. v., vi., 
and viii. 

Bernard Benoit.—We havea letter for you. Please 
send full address. 

Erratom.—P. 61, col, 2, 1, 24, for “Hagley” read 

‘agley. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can no exception, 
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Each Half-yearly Volume complete in itself, with Title-Page and Index. 


Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or News-agent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENAUM 
JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


THE ATHENAUM 


CONTAINS 


REVIEWS of every important New Book, English and Foreign, and of 
every New English Novel. 


REPORTS of the LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
AUTHENTIC ACCOUNTS of Scientific Voyages and Expeditions. 
CRITICISMS on Art, Music, and the Drama. 


LETTERS fom Foreign Correspondents on subjects relating to Literature, 
ience, an 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES of Distinguished Men. 
ORIGINAL POEMS and PAPERS. 


WEEELY GOSSIP on Literature, Science, the Fine Arts, Music, and 


THE ATHENAUM 
Is so conducted that the reader, however distant, is in respect to Literature, Science, the 
Fine Arts, Music, and the Drama, on an equality in point of information with the best 
informed circles of the Metropolis. 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO/JS NEW BOOKS. 


HER MAJESTY’S DIARY. 


ON FERUARY 12 WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
With Portraits and Woodcut Illustrations, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


MORE LEAVES 
FROM THE JOURNAL 


OF 
! A LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, 
FROM 1862 TO 1882. 


NEW WORK BY LIEUT.-COL. R. L. PLAYFAIR. NEW WORK BY JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


Ready this day, with Illustrations, demy 8vo. lds, Now ready, demy 8vo. 16s. 
} Annals of British Relations with Algiers prior to the French IN THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 
Conquest. By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 


With Dlustrations of Ancient Algiers from 1578 to 1824, Author of “ Studies of Greek Poets,” “ Renaissance in Italy,” 
By Lieut.-Col. R. L. PLAYFAIR, “Sketches in Italy and Greece,” &c. 
H.B.M.’s Consul at Algiers, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “STANDARD EDITION” 
NEW EDITION OF HARE’S ‘CITIES OF NORTHERN OF THE 
AND CENTRAL ITALY.’ 


CITIES of CENTRAL ITALY. COMPLETE WORKS OF 
2 vols. crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s, W. M. THACKERAY. 


CITIES of NORTHERN ITALY. | THE NEWCOMES. Vol.L 


2 vols. crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. 
a With 24 Steel Plates and 53 Wood Engravings. 
By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 
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